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I— MORAL OB.JECTIVITY AND ITS POSTULATES. 
By Hastings Rashdall. 
I. 
A CDHlons revolution seema of late to have taken place in 
the attitude of the higher speculative Philosophy towards 
Morality. There was a time when all idealistic or spiritualistic 
Philosophy, whatever its attitude towards Eeligion and 
Theology, was regarded as the unswerving ally not merely 
of practical Morality but of what may be called the theoretical 
claims of the Moral Law. Kant used Morahty to build up 
again, as he thought on firmer foundations, the spiritual 
structure which the critical Philosophy had speculatively over- 
thrown. The idealiatie Philosophers who followed him, amid 
all divergencies, were agreed in this — that Morality is rational 
and moral obligation no mere eubjective experieuee of the 
human mind. Even Hegel, though his attitude towards evil, 
his thoroughgoing vindication of things as they are — from 
the Universe at large tlown to the Prussian Constitution in 
Church and State — paved the way for moral scepticism, atill 
believed that Religion, as he conceived it, was the ally, the 
natural complen.ent and crown, of Morality, and he did 
not quarrel with the Christian teaching about the love and 
goodness of God. StiU more intimate was the association 
of an enthusiastic belief in the Moral Law with a philosophical 
Theology in the minds of more or less Hegelian English 
Idealists like Green. At the present day there are many 
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indicatiniiB of a revolt agaiiiat this attitude of mind. Wr 
have Mr. Bradley demonstrating the non-morality of the 
Absolute and (though it may be in a moment of not too 
serious petulance) vindicating tliu existence of himian error 
on the ground of the diversion which the spectacle of it affords 
to an Absolute who is not human enough to love though he is 
human enough to be amused. By not a few speculative writers 
the claim of Morality to be a revelation of the ultimate natiii'e 
of things is treated with something hke contempt, while 
Religion receives a somewhat patronizing recognition just on 
account of its alleged superiority to mere Moi'ality, even if our 
new Idealists do not (like Professor Taylor) actually repudiate 
the old claim of Morality to he rational and talk of placing itq 
upon a purely psychological foundation — that is to say, in plaiq 
words, reducing it to a particular kind of human feelii^.a 
while if we turn to an entirely different philosophical quartei;^ 
we find Morality wounded in the house of its friends. Profess 
James, the avowed defender of the position that we may believe 
whatever we find it edifying to believe, still makes Morality 
consist merely in feeling. Of writer's more decidedly inclinii^ 
to Naturalism, like HofTding and Siramel, it is of course ou^^ 
to be expected that they should treat Morality as merely aim 
peculiar kind of human feeling of little or no > 
cosmic significance. 

In this state of philosophical opinion I trust it will noIP 
be unsuitable to attempt, in the sketchy and inadequate 
way which alone is possible in an hour's address, to discuss 
these questions— (1) Whether Morality is essentially rational; 
(2) what we mean by its being rational ; (3) what impHcationa 
this rationahty, if accepted, carries with it as to the ultimate 
nature of tilings. 



I have not time here to defend the position that the 
moral judgment is a judgment of value. Particular judgi 



e ultimate ^^1 
judgments 
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as to what it ia right to do are, it seems to me, ultimately 
judgments as to the means to be adopted with a view to some 
end that is judged to be esseatiallj' good or intrinsieaUy 
valuable. And if the action is really right, it must tend towai-da 
the realization of the greatest good that it is possible for a 
given individual under given conditions to promote. The 
idea of value ia an ultimate conception or category of human 
thought. Like other ultimate conceptions, it cannot be defined 
or explained in a way which shall be intelligible or satisfactory 
to minds destitute of the idea. " The absolute end," " the end 
which it is reasonable to pursue," " that which has value," " that 
which it is right to promote," " that which has intrinsic worth," 
and " that which we approve," are synonyms for the term 
"good." The clearness with which he expresses this idea of 
the unanalysable character of " the good " is one great merit 
of the late Professor Sidgwick's ethical writings, and that idea 
has recently received an impressive restatement in Mr. Moore's 
Principia Eihica — all the mote valuable on account of 
Mr. Moore's repudiation of Hedonism ; though I can only 
describe as preposterous Mr. Moore's claim that the idea of an 
indefinable good was an original discovery of Henry Sidgwick. 
Certainly it is the last claim he would have made tor himaell 

How can we prove that the judgment of value ia essentially 
rational, and is not merely a mode of feeling ? The task is 
as difficult as that of meeting the argument of a writer who 
should contend that the ideaa one, two, three are mere 
feelings. The contention could only be met by a thorough 
examination of the whole fabric of knowledge ; in short, by 
a refutation of Seusatiouahsm in all its ibrms from the time 
of Heraclitus to that of Hume or of Professor James. The 
best way of meeting the contention in a Umited space will be 
simply to try and make plain what we mean by the assertion 
that MoraUty is rational : and this may perhaps best be done 
by asking what difference it makes whether we regard moral 
judgments as truly rational, or put them down as mere modes 
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of feeling, and then goinj^ on to remove some of the miBCon- 
ceptions which have prevented the recognition of this truth. 

(a) Feeling is eBsentially ii subjective thing. When I say 
that a doctor's gown is red, and a colour-blind man says that it 
is green or grey, neither of us is in the wrong. It really is as 
mucli a fact that it ia green to him as that it is red to me and 
other nornial-aighted persons. If, therefore, the proposition 
" this is right " means merely this gives certain persons a 
particular kind of feeling cu-lled a feeling of approbation, the 
same act may be right and vrrong at the same time. A bull- J 
fight excites lively feelings of approbation in most Spaniai'da^l 
and lively feelings of disapprobation in moat Englishmen. 1 
From the " moral sense " point of view neither of them i 
the wrong. True, you may insist with the Moral Sense writers 
on the specific, sid generis character of the idea of mord 
approbation; but (since Hume) it ought to be evident that J 
the merely specific character of a feeling can be no ground ' 
for assigning it a superiority over any other feeling. It may 
give me a disagreeable twinge of the Moral Sense to tell a 
lie, but, if I happen to prefer putting up with a feeling of 
disapprobation to the pains of the rack, no possible reason 
can be given why I should not follow my own bent and accuse 
an innocent man to the relief of my own pain. The only kind 
of objectivity which a Moral Sense theory can give to the 
ethiciil judgment ia by an appeal to public opinion. You may 
mean by a bad act an act wliich causes feelings of disapproba- 
tion in the majority. From this point of view it becomes 
evident that (as Hume explicitly taught*) acts are not approved 
because they are moral : they are moral because they are 
approved. And from this position it must follow that a man 
who is in advance of public opinion is, eo ipso, immoral. Of 
couree constructive Moralists of the Moral Sense School, like 
Hutcheaon, would not accept this conclusion. They really 

• Cf. Alesander, Moral Order and Prcgrut, p. 160 >q. 
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regarded the Moral Sense as a feeling which merely recognised 
a quality in good action which is really there independently of 
the individual's feeling ahout it. But if I know that the moral 
sense feeling is intrinsically superior to the feeling of a whole skin 
and easy nerves, it is not the feeUng to which I am really appeal- 
ing, but a judgment about the feehng which claims universal 
validity, which asserts something more than the fact of the 
ig, and which cannot he got out of the feeling as such. 
I imply the existence in my mind of aii absolute ideal which, 
though its materials are derived from experience, is not simply 
created by experience. It is not because I have a feeling of 
approbation in doing a kind act that I judge it ought to be 
done, but because I judge that such a feehng is one which I 
ought to have and to respect. 

Now, is it not the fact that our moral jm^raents do claim 
this universal vaHdity ? When I pronounce an act right or 
wrong, an end good or bad, do 1 not mean something more than 
that I happen to approve it ? The very core of the moral 
consciousness is the conviction that things are right or wrong 
in themselves, whether I, or even any number of human bipeds, 
think BO or not. I mean that moral laws possess objective 
truth jiist like the laws of Mathematics or the pliysieal laws of 
nature, and that anybody wlio thinks them to be other than 
what they are is in error, just as much as the man who thinks 
that fire does not bum. If anyone Ukes to say that this idea 
is a delusion, there is no final answer to this or any other kind 
of scepticism ; but there is as much reason for thinking that 
the distinction between good and evil is part of the ultimate 
nature of things as for thinking that two and two make four, 
or that for every change there must be a sufficient reason. We 
have no means of proving the validity of any part of our 
thought except by showing that we cannot help thinking so. 

(b) What then are the misunderstandings which hinder the 
recognition of so obvious a truth over and above those general 
sensationalistic arguments to which Kant and his followers are 
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usually thoiiglit to have eonstrutted an unanswerable reply? 
One of these miBunderBtandiugs is of ao naif a character that I 
am ashamed of having to point it out. It is astounding to find 
an eminent teacher of Ethics lite the late Professor Gizycki' 
insisting that, if ethical truth, were a matter of the intellect, 
the most intellectual man would be the best man, as if the man 
who knew what was right necessarily did it, or as if there 
were no variety or specialisation in intellectual capacity,* Just- i 
as there are eminent classical scholars who are incapable of 
understanding a proposition of Euclid, so there have been nieU J 
of genius who have been almost destitute of the ideas of good 
and evil, right and wrong ; while persons of small intellectual 
capacity in other respects may have this particular side of their ( 
intellectual nature highly developed. 

(c) Another misunderstanding is that to claim objective 
validity for the moral judgment is to claim personal infallibility 
for the individual moral consciousness. When 1 maintain that 
this act is right, I may be wrong unquestionably ; 1 may have 
grave doubts about the matter myself. But I do mean that, if I 
I am right in a.sHerting it to be light, you cannot also be right I 
in maintaining that it is wrong. The diversities of ethical ' 
ideal no more destroy the objectivity of the moral judgment 1 
than the fact that a boy may do a sum wrong nnderminea I 
the objectivity of tlie multiplication table, or than history 
proved to be a merely subjective affair because the earlier \ 
chapters of our Greek histories are re-written every ten years j 
or so. 

(rf) A more serious line of objection is reached when we J 
come to the plea that the moral judgment is closely connected j 
with feeling and emotion, that people seem to fail in moral J 
discrimination as well as in moral practice, not so much from 
want of an abstract categoiy of thought or the power of 



* Students Manual of Ethical Philosophy, adapted from the Gei'iii 
by Stanton Coit, Ph.D., p. 87. 
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employing it, as from want of sympathy, feeling, emotion of one 
kind or another, I think it ought to be admitted that ethical 
Rationalists have very inadequately stated the cloaeuess of the 
connection between ethical judgment and various modes of 
feeling. In the first place, ethical Bationalism has been 
dieeredited by Kant's attempt to make not merely the form 
but the content of the moial law a priori or independent of 
experience. If the moral judgnoent is essentially a judgment 
of value, I muBt have experience not merely of the means which 
will promote a certain end, but of the end itself, before I can 
pi'onounce whether that end is good. No experience could tell 
me whether an end is good if I had not the category of good or 
value. Feeling assures me that sugar is pleasant, but sensation 
will not tell me that pleasure is good, as is shown by tlie fact* 
that some people who know very well what pleasure is deny 
that it is good. But I must have the experience before I 
can pass the judgment, though the judgment asserts some- 
thii^ more than the fact of the experience. I cannot tell 
whether listening to the music of Wagner is good until I have 
he-ard enough of Wagner's music to know what sort of music it 
is. Not only is experience necessary to pronouncing the moral 
judgment, but, though I do not hold that feeling (abstracted 
from will and fiom knowledge) is the only thing which possesses 
value, I do think it may be maintained that some kind of 
feeling must be an element in any state of consciousness to 
which we can assign ultimate value. Undoubtedly feeling is 
an element in all states of consciousness, and it seeme to me 
as unreasonable to attempt to make abstraction of the feeling 
side of consciousness in pronouncing upon its value, as to make 
the opposite mistake of attending to nothing but feeling. 
Sometimes the feehng which I judge valuable may be a mere 
ordinary feeling of pleasure and pain. I cannot judge that it 
is wrong to stick a pin into my neighbour unless I know that 
pain is bad, and I cannot judge that without some personal 
experience of what pain is. It would be impossible to convince 
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a feelinglesB intetligeace that the act was wrong. I might ssj'^l 
"it is wrong becauae it hurts": such an intelligence would 'I 
reply — " Hurts ! what is tliat ? " And this question would I 
admit of no reply. But sometimea the feeling which conatitutes 1 
the value of an act is not mere pleasure or pain, but some 1 
particular kind of emotion ; and here the judgment will not be"l 
made by a man who had not experienced that emotion, or some- 
thing suificiently analogous to it, to enable him to understand 
what it is. "We judge infanticide to be wrong in part because it 
checks thoae feelings of humanity and family affection to which 
we attribute a high value. A man who had never experienced | 
any such feelings could not assign value to them, and con- 
sequently could not (apart from authority) judge that infanticide 1 
is wrong. It is here that the Moral Sense position seems ] 
nearest to the truth. Its mistake lies, »s it neems to me (iia ] 
regards this particular class of judgment) in not distinguishing 3 
between the feelings which may be excited by an act or reault | 
from it, and the Judgment that such feelings have value. 

The ai^uments which I have used in support of the idea that | 
the moral judgment is the work of Reason and not of feeling 1 
are old and threadbare enough, but they seem to me never 1 
to have been satisfactorily met by the numerous writers who i 
are now trying to place Ethics upon a " purely psychological " j 
foundation, I do not understand what this means if it does J 
not mean the reduction of moral judgments to modes ofA 
feeling. At bottom the whole movement represents merely a 1 
recrudescence of the old Moral Sense theorv — a recrudescence A 
for which no doubt the exaggei-ations and one-sideduess of \ 
ethical Eationalista and metaphysical Moralists are largely 
responsible. But in one respect the recent psychological 
Moralists do exhibit an advance upon the older and cruder 
school of naturalistic Ethics. "Writers like Hdffding do admit ! 
as a psychological fact the existence of a distinctive idea of 1 
moral obligation, and do not attempt to reduce it to a mere I 
fear of ancestral ghosts or the like- Professor Simmel, the J 
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most original of recent ethical writers, even calls the idea of 
duty a category, though he treats the content of the category as 
derived wholly from psychological — that is to say, non-rational — 
cesges. This seems to me as impossible a position as to 
contend that we have indeed a category of number, but that 
we are absolutely incapable of counting correctly. To insist 
npon the enormoiia extent to which our ethical judgments are 
in point of fact swayed by custom, passion, prejudice, and a 
thousand non-rational influences — a task which Simmel has 
performed with extraordinary penetration — does not show that 
those influences can never be corrected by deliberate offorta 
at ethical thinking, any more than the objectivity of our 
mathematical judgments is brought into question by the 
undoubted fact that the estimate which a reporter will form 
of the numbers present at a political meeting may be materially 
swayed by the extent of his sympathy with its objects. 



III. 

Wliat, then, may we infer from the existence of these objective 
ethical judgments as to the constitution of the Universe ? What, 
in other words, is tlie relation of Ethics to Metaphysics ? 
Are there such things as metaphysical postulates of Ethics ? 
I believe that there am. 

I should not fall behind any champion of what is sometimes 
called in a polemioil sense " ethical thought " in asserting the 
" independence " of the moial juJgmeut. The judgment " this 
end has value, therefore I should promote it "' is a judgment 
which does not by itself contain any explicit reference to 
any particular beUet about the Universe, or its origin, or its 
destiny. It is assuredly made, to some extent understood, 
and unreservedly acted upon, by persons of the most diverse 
theological or metaphysical creeils, or of none. But it does 
not follow that wiiat is implied in that judgment can justify 
it«elf on reflection, or tliat the validity of tlie judgment can be 
defended without making certain assumptions. Even physical 
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science Las its metaphysical postulaCee, though distinguish; 
men of science may be ignorant of them or deny them, 

I will not insist on the implications of the moral judgmi 
OB to the nature of the self. That we are capabli 
determination, that action really does spiing from character, is a 
proposition which is hardly likely to be denied by anyone who 
professes to attribute objective validity to the idea of moral 
obligation or moral value. At all events I liave no time 
dwell on that aide of the matter. But it is otherwise with metaw 
physical postulates about the ultimate nature of the Un 
in general. There are persoos who appear to think that tl 
idea of an absolute objective validity in our moral jiidgmeni 
can be reconciled with any view, or with the absence of any 
view, as to the ultimate nature of the world; though at the 
present day such a position is rarely defended by professed 
Metaphysicians. Those wliose metaphysical creed does not 
supply the requisite basis for the assertion of such an objective 
validity have for the most part frankly given up the idea, 
however unwilling they may be to admit that such a surrender 
need have any injurious effect upon practical morality. 

The question which I wish to raise, then, is what are the 
metaphysical postulates of that belief in the objectivity of the 
moral law which appears to me to be a clear and unmistakeable 
datum of the moral consciousness. Now, with regard to 
matters of ordinary scientific knowledge, there are undoubtedly 
metaphysical positions which really destroy the objective' 
validity of our scientific beliefs, but that tendency is for the' 
most part not apparent to those who hold those positions * No 
one {be he Materialist, Sensationalist, Empiricist, or what not)' 
is likely to admit that he feels any difficulty in distinguishing; 

* I am not now thinking of writers like Mi'. Bradley, who avowedly 
deiiy, iu an ultimate aietaphyaical seaae, that ftuy part of oui' knowledge 
reveals the true nature uf fitality. Such views do not either practically 
or logically affect their attitude towurde ordioary human knowledge 
matters of fact. 
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between objective truth and his private ideas. Interpret it 
how we like, we all of us have to rtcogniBe that there is an 
objective world, and that our ideas are true or false according 
as they do or do not correspond with that reality. If a man 
supposes that he can " cloy the hungry edge of appetite with 
bare imagination of a feast," the refutation of his error is not 
far to seek. He tries the experiment, and he is hungry still ; 
he persists, and he dies. But it is not ao with moral reality, 
The very heart of our ethical belief is that there is such a thing 
as moral reality, but such a reality unfortunately can be and is 
both speculatively denied and practically ignored. But if our 
moral ideas are to possess any objective validity, there must be 
such a thing as moral reality. And yet what sort of existence 
has this moral reality ? If a physical law may possibly 
(though the supposition is by no means iree fi'om difflenlty) be 
supposed to reside in material things— in things as thej' are 
apart from knowledge, — a moral law surely can not. A moral 
law, dealing wholly with the question what we ought to think, 
can hardly be supposed to exist except in and for a mind. In 
what mind then does the moral law reside ? Our moral ideals 
differ, and in no human mind now existing upon the earth can 
it be supposed that the true moral ideal in aU its fulness has 
taken up its abode. If the moral ideal is not to be reduced to 
a mere aspiration, a mere creature of the iraaginalaon, it must 
.be shown to spring from the same source or have its being in 
the same ground as all other reality, and that can only be if 
Eeality is ultimately spiritual. No theory of the Univeree can 
give an adequate account of this moral objectivity except one 
that is idealistic, or, at the least, spiritualistic. Personally I 
cannot understand a non-materialistic view of the Universe 
which is not idealistic in the fullest and most thorough-going 
sense of the word ; but I admit that, for ethical purposes, all 
that we want is that EeaUty should be present to and willed by 
a universal Mind, even if we do not go on to say that the part or 
aspect of the Eeality which we call physical is constituted by 
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its preseuce to that mind. I must be conteut with this bat 
sketch of the old-fafihioiied aryumeiits which support the ol« 
fashioned posilion thnt the existence of God is a postulate c 
Morality. 

It seems, then, that we ha,ve as much riglit to assume that 
our moral ideas must be valid for God as well as man, as we 
have for assuming that for God as well as man two and two 
make four and two stmight lines cannot enclose a space. Ovi 
moral ideas like our other ideas must be regarded as more i 
less adequate revelations of the divine standard of values 
just as our ideas about Nature ai-e true when, and in proporticWf 
as, we see Nature as God sees it. And if so, we must regi 
them as expressing the ultimate end towards which the whole 
course of Nature is directed. While the terra " moral " is no 
doubt generally used to express goodness in the form which it 
assumes for a being in whom there are conilicting impulses at 
variance with the good, there will be no real objectioo to 
describing God as moral. At all events He is good, and when 
we call Him good we use the word in the same sense in which 
we use it when we apply the term to a good man. We mean 
that he wills ends which have value, and wills them in proporJ 
tion to their value. 

IV. 

I will now glance, in the utterly inadequate way for whicl 
alone I have time, at some of the objections which have I 
raised to the view which I have taken as to the relation of 
God to Morality. In some quarters the expression " super- 
moral " applied to God or the Absolute {for by the writers 
I have in view God and the Absolute are usually identified) 
means simply that Morality indicate.^ goodness in the form 
which it assumes for a being in whom t!ie good will has to 
struggle witii conflicting tendencies such as we <'annot reason- 
ably suppose to exist in God, In that sense Kant distinguiaht 
between a moral and a holy will, though he uever hesitated ( 
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call God a moral being. But in many writers of the present 
day this phrase means something much more than this. It is 
used to imply that we are not justified in tliinking of God in 
terms of our highest moral ideals at all ; that we cannot call 
God morally good, or assume that his endB are those which we 
pronounce good; that what we call evil is merely apparently 
evil, and that from the point of view of the Absolute — that is 
to say, the point of view of true and absolute knowledge of the 
Universe as a whole — it would be seen that qualities of character 
and kinds of action which we condemn as bad are really in 
their place (that is to say, in the measure and degree to which 
they actually exist) conducive to the goodness and perfection 
of the whole, just us much so as the qualities and actions which 
we call good, so that a sin or a pain the less would make tlie 
world lees perfect. I must not now stay to distinguish between 
the different senses and shades of meaning which are given to 
this doctrine by different writers, I will only say that in all 
its forms it seems to me to involve one fatal difficulty. Either 
we are entitled to trust to our moTiil judgments, or we are not. 
If we are, it is meaningless to say that wliat we condemn 
OS cruelty and baseness are really, if we could only see it, 
as much contributions to the beauty and perfection of the 
whole as the love or the truthfulness which we approve as 
}d. If we are not entitled to trust to these judgments, what 
■ is the meaning of calling God or the Absolute good ? To say 
that the evU of the world is the necessary means to a greater 
good, and that there could not be so much good on the whole if 
the evil were not there, is a pi-oposition which I can understand -. 
but all the same, if we are to truat to our judgments of value, 
the world would be still better without those evil elements — 
the pain and the sin and the ugliness which are actually there. 
To pronounce that cruelty in its place is good is as much a 
judgment of value as my judgment that the world contains 
ne things which are bad, though they may be means to a 
jater good. To take the abstract category of good and 
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declare that this has absolute and objective validity, wl 
all the particular judgments in which the category is employ* 
ill our actual thinking are merely subjective, appears to be as 
unreasonable as it would be to say that the category of Quantity 
was absolutely valid, but that in the Absolute there are wholes 
which are not greater than their parts. It is a particular 
instance of that tendency to make the reality of things cousiat 
in an " unearthly ballet of bloodless categories," which in otl 
directions is now for the most part abandoaed. 

Of course, our conception of the absolute end is inadequate'? 
The Universe may have many ends of which we know nothing. 
There might be for beings ilitferently organised a form of Art 
which is neither Music nor Painting nor yculpture nor Poetry, 
nor any other form which our present experience can suggest. 
Our judgments of value are not discredited because we cannot 
pi-ouounce upon the value of forms of experience which we do 
not know. Of course, too, our judgments of value must be 
often wrong in detail. We can no more say to what extent 
they are inadequate than we can say how far any other 
judgments of ours fall short of absolute truth. Through 
ignorance of the means we may judge particular actions to be 
wrong {i.e., not conducive to the greatest attainable good on the 
whole), which fuller knowledge would show to be really right. 
Even as to ends, the ideal of any individual is, no doubt, 
inadequate ; our judgments as to the relative value of- 
ends is probably only an approximation to the truth, as is 
suggested by the actual diffei-ences l>etween the ideals ot good 
and enlightened men. But in proportion us our judgments 
become more general, more confident, more unanimous, more 
self-consistent, we have as much right to think them valid for 
the Absolute aa we have to hold that the best established 
results of Science represent — in spite of the necessary abstrac- 
tion involved in all scientific tlioughc — truth about the ultimate 
nature of things. There may be a sense in which the law of 
universal gravitation can be called abstract and one-sided ; 
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■in that senae our moral ideals may be imperfect aud abstract ; 
but to say that in the Absolute our judgment that nothing cau 
possibly make cruelty and pain good must be reversed and 
contradicted, would be like saying that in the Absolute the 
denial of Universal Gravitation is as true as its affirmation. 

This line of ai^ument seems to me to apply to all forms of 
the doctrine of a super-moral sphere. I must now briefly 
notice one or two of the special arguments employed in favour 
of it by particular wi'iters. And in the first place there comes 
Mr. Bratlley's famous doctrine of the contradiction involved in 
our actual moral judgments. It requires some coui'age to say — 
and yet [ do not think my profound respect for Mr. Bradley's 
brilliant work should prevent my saying it — that to my mind 
this allegation turns mainly upon the neglect of a veiy simple 
distinction. Our moral ideals, we are told, are riddled with 
contradictions because our moral consciousness pronounces that 
aelf-sacritice and self-realisation are both good, and yet some- 
times — no matter how seldom — we cannot pursue one of these 
ideals without mnning counter to the other. Now this allega- 
tion seems to me to turn upon a neglect of the important 
distinction between the right and the good. If our Moral 
Consciousness did, indeed, pronounce that self-realisation and 
Belf-sacrifice were both right for the same individual in the 
same circumstances, it would no doubt be self -contradictory 
fiuougli. But it involves no contradiction to say that both of 
them are good — even if we aiid that all self-sacrifice and all self- 
realisation are good, tliough it is quite clear to me personally 
that, unless the words are understood in some very artificial 
some kinds of both are bad. To say that two things are 
good, though sometimes yon cannot have both, involves no 
coutradiction ; for what our practical Reason tells us is not 
merely to promote good but to promote the greatest good on 
the whole. If by self-realisation is meant realisation of the 
good capacities of human nature, a limit to self-realisation is 
imposed by the value of the good ot which other men are 
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capable, and that limitation both imposes some sacrifice on the 
individual and limits the extent to which such self-sacrifice is 
reasonable. To say that it is always right to produce the greatest 
good on the whole involves, so far as I can discover, no contra- 
diction whatever. 

It will be suggested, no doubt, that I am liere overlooking 
that doctrine of degrees of Truth and Reality by which the 
doctrine of the non-morality of the Absolute is qualified. I 
will not deny that that doctrine might possibly be stated in 
such a way as to admit the principle for which I am con- 
tendii^. But T am quite clear that that doctrine, as interpreted 
by Mr. Bradley, does not remove the objections which T have 
urged. Mr. Bradley admits that to say that the Absolute was 
immoral or bad would be more untrue than to say that he is 
moral or good. And there are many strong assertions of the 
goodness of the Absolute side by side with the denial of his or 
" its " morality. I ask on what Mr. Bradley's handsome testi- 
monial to the goodness or perfection of the Absolute is supposed 
to rest, when the verdict of our own moral consciousness ia 
discredited? To say that our moral judgments fail to some 
extent to coiTCSpond with the moral judgments as they are in 
the Absolute • is one thing ; but to say that we can correct 
their deficiencies is another. And it is the last that Mr. Bradley 
attempts to do when he pronounces what we call evil to be 
really good. To admit the probability that our ideals are 
defective is one thing : to attempt their correction by directly 
contradicting them ia another. To declare that the judgment 
cruelty is had must in the Absolute be transformed into the 
judgment "cruelty to the exact extent to which it actually 
exists is good," is not merely to pronounce that our moral 



* Mr. Bradley, of courae, will not admit there are judgments at all 
the Absolute. This is too wide a subject to discuss here ; but, 
events, be will admit that we caonot think about the Absolute 
talkiDg as though there were. 
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judgments are inadequatfi and are " somehow " transcended in 
the Absolute, but dogmatically to say that they are falee and 
that others, which are admitted not to commend themselves 
to our actual moral eouaciousnesa, are true. Any inadequacy, 
or doubt, or invalidity that may cleave to the former judgment 
must cleave surely afortioTi to the last. 

And on what does the supposed intellectual necessity for 
this reversal of all our canons of value turn ? Upon an ideal 
of our thought. Why should tliis intellectual ideal of self- 
consistency cr harmony be regarded as a safer guide to the true 
nature of things than that ideal of Morality which claims in 
us to be of absolute and objective validity, and so to represent 
the true end of a rational will ? There can be no real 
"harmony" or "perfection," or absence of contradiction, in 
any picture or ideal or system of the Universe in which our 
highest ideals of value are flatly contradicted. 

The only way in which, as it seems to me, Mr. Bradley could 
escape the force of these objections, would be by absolutely 
giving up the use of the terras good and evil in thinking of 
the Absolute, and caneeUing all that he has said about the 
goodness of the Absolute, and, I must ad<), all that he has said 
about the intrinsic reasonableness of the Universe ; for a reason- 
able Universe means a Universe which realises ends that are 
intrinsically good, and it is only from our judgments of value 
that we know anything about goodness or indeed about ends. 
And on one side of his thought Mr. Bradley certainly goes 
very near to an avowed adoption of this position. When 
Mr, Bradley pronounces the Absolute good, we naturally 
suppose him to mean something by the assertion ; but eventu- 
ally, in tlie last paragraph of his book, he comes near to 
admitting that he means nothing by it. For there he tells us 
that " the Reality is our criterion of worse and better, of 
ugliness and beauty, of true and false, of real and unreal. It, 
in brief, decides between, and gives a general meaning to, 
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higher and lower."* If, then, the real is our sole c 
worth, if a thing is good in proportion to the amount t 
being in it, the assertion that the Absolute i 
more than the assertion that the Absolute is real. Now for us 
it ia quite certain tliat the word good does not mean the same 
as real, unless Mr. Bradley chooses, by definition, to make the 
word real include our idea of good. If it be said that in the 
Absolute this difference is to be transcended, at all events oa| 
idea of good must be allowed to represent as important i 
aspect of the Absolute as our idea of real. It must not 1 
simply cancelled, as ia done when it is suggested that in t 
for the Absolute cruelty is good. 



But whatever reply the doctrine of degrees of Ti'uth and 
Keality may be supposed to contain to such criticisms as I hav* 
ventured to make on this doctrine of a super-moral Absolute 
that qualification ia entirely absent from the treatment of thfl 
subject in Professor Taylor's Problem of Conduct,^ a. work ( 
which I desire to speak with sincere respect. 

There the contradiction between the human and etliios 
point of view and the super-moral or absolute point of view ijj 
treated as absolute and unmitigated. From the point of viei 
of the Absolute sin and wickedness, pain and wretchedness, » 
not simply good ; they are, it -would appear, as good as plea 
and goodness. Virtue was never lauded in a pa^an of mor^ 
enthusiastic eloquence than tbat in which Professor Taylor 
sings the praises of wickedness.J Against such a position 
the objections on which I have insisted seem to me to tell 
with their full weight. If our moral judgments are not merelj^ 

* Appearance and Reality, p. 552. 

+ I refer here oiily to The Probl^a of Conduct. lit hia more recent 
Metiienit of Metaphyeic the doctrine of degrees upon which hia whole 
metaphysical poaitioD is baaed is to some extent brought into connection 
witli ethics. 

I T/ie Problem of Conduct, I,. 473. 
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(as chey are to Mr. Bradley) riddled with contradictions, 
and 8u very inadequate and luittustworthy presentments of 
Reality, bnt purely and nnmitigatedly subjective, what reason 
has Professor Taylor for pronoiiuctng that the Univerae as a 
whole is perfectly good'f Mr. Bradley has never denied that 
moral judgments are rational ; he lias not even denied them a 
kind of objectivity ; Professor Taylor has reduced them to 
modes of feeliny. This seems to follow from the declaration 
(p. lOi) that our moral judgments are simply " feeliugs of 
approval and disapproval," while it is further admitted that " to 
say that I approve such and such an action or quality is in 
fact to say that when I imagine its entrance into the course of 
my future experience my state of mind is a pleasant one " 
(p. 124). Yet if the idea of value is not a category of thought, 
what can he meant by the judgment that the world is perfectly 
good on the wliole V What can " good " in such a connection 
mean ? For Professor Taylor it ought only to mean that 
it excites a particular kind of feeling in the genus homo or 
some of its members. But Professor Taylor admits that it 
does not excite this feeling in him, for to him as a man sin and 
paui appear bad. On what ground then can he pronounce that 
for the Absolute or in the Absolute they appear good ? If 
goodness be merely a feeling, why should we suppose that the 
Absolute shares the peculiar mode of human feeling which we 
style moral ; or if we do think that the Absolute shares these 
human emotions, or somethini; analogous to them, why should 
we suppose that they are excited in Him by different courses of 
action to those which excite them in us ? To oppose to our 
dehberate judgments of value an a priori construction about the 
requirements of absolute harmony and the like in a perfect 
or absolute or "pure" experience, seems to me to put mere 
intellectual aspirations in place of tlie rational interpretation 
of actual experience. Two further criticisms may be made 
against Professor Taylor's argument which cannot be urged 
against Mr, Bradley : — 
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(1) He does not share Mr. Bradley's view that all self- 
realisation and all self-sacrifice are good. Nobody has criticised 
this side of Mr. Bradley's doctrine with more acutenesa than 
Professor Taylor himself. He does not deny that in ordinary 
cases the moral consciousness is quite equal to the task of 
pronouncing that here self-aacrifice would he right and there 
wrong. His denial of objectivity to the moral judgment is 
apparently based solely on the existence of bard cases in which 
no one will tiust very confidently to his own solution of the 
casuistical problem, or severely condemn those who solve it 
differently. The existence of such cases no more shows that 
there is not a solution which would commend itself to a 
perfectly rational intelligence endowed with perfect knowledge 
of the facts, than the higher Mathematics are proved to be a 
purely subjective a£fair by the existence of mathematical 
problems which no one could solve hut the late Professor 
Cayley, and of others which await the solution of future 
Cayleys. ^ 

(2) Another difficulty of Professor Taylor's is that the 
details of human duty — the Seventh Commandment for instance 
— depend upon the physiological siructure of human beings, 
and could not be supposed to be the same for a being 
different constitution. I really think Professor Taylor might 
have given his opponents credit for having contemplated and 
dealt with so simple an objection. The objectivity of our moral 
judgments even in detail is not destroyed by the fact thai 
duties are relative to the constitution of the species, just as 
they are relative to the circumstances of individual persons. 
When I say that the Seventh Commandment possesses objective 
validity, I mean that every intelligence which thinks truly mu 
recognise that it is the right course of action for bein; 
physiologically and psychologically constituted as we are. 
Moreover, these details of duty must in the last resort 
dependent upon general principles of action or canons of value 
which are valid for all beings aud all circumstances. 
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proposition Chat the love of husband for wife in an ideal 
marriage is one of the noblest things in the Universe is not 
shaken by the fact that the lower animals are incapable of it. 
and that superior beings (to say nothing of God himself) may 
be above it. ^nd this particular judgment depends upon the 
judgment which asserts the supreme value of love in general — 
a judgment whicli, 1 should contend, is of objective validity 
and quite independent of the structure of particular individuals 
or of the societiea to which they belong. 

I quite recognise, of course, that in taking up the position 
whieii I have criticised. Professor Taylor has no intention of 
practically disparaging morality and moral obligation. Mr. 
Taylor has, indeed, a practical insight into ethical questions 
not always found in Moral Philosophers. But after all man is a 
rational being, and I do not believe that this sharp conHict 
between what a man believes as a man and what he believes aa 
a philoBoplier is one whioli can permanently be kept up. Of 
course, we have always the assurance to fall back upon that in 
the Absolute all is perfect liarmony and order. The whole 
of Professor Taylor's system is based upon the necessity of 
satisfying an intellectual need for liarmony : what I submit 
is that that system conspicuously fails to satisfy one of the 
most imperative of intellectual ntjeds — ^the demand for objective 
validity in our moral judgments, the demand that somefsort of 
harmony sliall be established between our ethical judgments 
and OUT beliefs about the Univeise. 

In justice to Mr, Taylor I ouglit to say that the attitude 
which he adopts towards morality in hia Elements of Meta- 
pkysic seems to me materially different from that taken up in 
the Fruiiem of Conduct. He la there willing even to accept 
(doubtless with reserves and apologies) the idea that one side of 
the Absolute's nature may be expressed by the wonJ Love, and 
generally appears — not merely iii his character as a man, but 
also as a Philosopher — to interpret the nature of the Absolute 
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in terms of our moral ideals. How he reconciles these asser- 
lions with the position taken up in his earlier work I am at a | 
loss to discern. I will only add (because it has a bearing upon 
a problem on which we have not yet touched) that the optimism 
of the former work seema to be much qualified. It would unw ■ 
appear that reality is only " good on the whole," aud that ita 
is not better, because that would be irapossible. These proposi- 1 
tions, with which I for one should not be disposed to quarrel, 
seem to me quite different from the through and thraugh 
perfection which, in the Problem of Conduct, is ascribed not 
merely to the world as a whole, hut to everything in it. 

VI. 

I will briefly notice one more form assumed by the doctrinw^ 
of a super-moral sphere. I do so especially because in this IbrniB 
the doctrine is not merely not identical with the views wbichB 
we have been examining, but constitutes the best of all possiblol 
replies to those views.* Von Hartmarn believes in a super- , 
moral sphere, but no one has ever grasped with more clearness 
or asserted with more vigour the idea of an objectively valid 
Morality. He sees that the very meaning of " moral " is - 
■' conducive to the true ultimate end of the Universe." H9J 
recognises, therefore, that, though the acta which we call moral'S 
are different, in detail and even in principle, from those willed 
by the Absolute Will, they do really (in the eircumstauces of 
human nature) make for the true end of the Universe. Morality 
is no deception or delusion, as it practically becomes in 1 
more exaggerated of Professor Taylor's statements, and us 1 
spite of all his protes'ts to the contrary) it tends to become i 
some of the many phases of Mr. Bradley's thought. "When th« 
Absolute makes ua think that a bad act of ours will hinder thw 
attainment of the good, he is Jiot (according to von HartniannM 

* Theae views are espreased jiartlj, of course, in the Philosophy oftk 
Unconsciojts, but moi* fiillj in Da* eittUche BeiiruisCsein aiid the sliortepj 
and more recent EthUcke Sludien. 
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in any sort or sense deceiving us. The Absolule is telling iis 
what is absolutely and strictly the truth. A bad act may, no 
doubt, in some cases and to some extent, promote the absolute 
end, but not so much as a good act would have done in the 
like circumstances. Von Hartmann has thus no difficulty in 
answering that question to which no consistent Optimist has 
ever succeeded in providing a satisfactory answer: "If no 
bad act of mine can in the smallest degi-ee diminish the 
perfection of the Universe, if that deed, just because it is 
actually done, is shown to be conducive to that end, why not 
continue in sin that grace may abound ? " The arbitrariness of 
von Hartmann's position appears only when he aseumes that for 
the Absolute the true end must be something so very different 
from that which we think it ttt be. Hedonism has no more 
vigorous and no more reasonable critic than von Hartmann, so 
long as he is dealing with the end for man, and the end for 
man is a means to the ultimate end. And yet the end for the 
Absolute is merely Well-being hedonistically understood ; but, 
since consciousness necessarily involves pain, Well-being for 
the Absolute must mean simply the cessation of this pain, and 
with it of consciousness. How our moral stru^les are going 
to appease the pain of the Absolute, von Hartmann has never 
(so far as I can find) succeeded in explaining ; nor do I see why 
we should go on toiling and suffering to relieve the suflerings 
which the Unconscious Absolute caused by that great crime 
or blunder which it (in von Hartmann's view) committed 
by the creation of the world, and with it of a consciousness in 
which pain necessarily predominates over pleasure. But these 
are the difficulties not of von Hartmann's ethical theoiy, but of 
his Pessimism and of liis peculiar view of an Absolute who is 
not merely super-moral, but actually, though only occasionally 
and at rare intervals, irrational. Von Hartmann professes to 
admit the objective validity of our moral judgments, and yet he 
does not consistently carry out his own creed. If our ethical 
judgments are true, the true end of the Univerae must be one 
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that satiafieij oor moral ideal. To relieve the sufTerings of 
immoral Absolute who (it might be contended) auffttra no more 
than he deaevvea, dr^es not present itself to me as a worthy or 
rational end of action. If a frank acceptance of that principle 
of ethical objectiviiy on which von Hai'tmann insists cannot be 
reconciled with his metaphysical system, it is that system, and 
not the doctrine of ethical objectivity, or, to put it in popular 
language, absolute moral obligation, which ougiit to be moditiei 
I am not a Pessimist, but I have much sympathy wit 
von Hai'tmann's polemic against the nnnnalified Optimism which 
is generally fashionable in philosophical circles. I hove already 
indicated, however briefly and inadequately, the reasons for my 
belief in a God who wills the same ends which our moral. 
consciousness reveals to us — inadequately, imperfectly, no doubt,1 
but still not in a fundameutally erroneous or misleading] 
manner. Why, theu, does human life, as we know it, nofil 
come up to those ideals? I see but one answer, which is. 
really the answer of all the Theologies and all the Theodicies, 
except those which flatly invalidate and contradict our actual' 
moral judgments — and that is lack of power in the Will thati 
wills the Universe to attain the good without some measure! 
of evil. Even to believe that the Universe is good on the 
whole, that it attains more good on the whole than evil^ 
enough good to justify its esi8tenee,^imperatively (to 
mind) demands the postulate of a future life in which thi 
ideals of Goodness and Beauty', Knowledge and Happiness, 
imperfectly realized here, may be more fully attained. But 
even that belief will not alter the fact that the Univei-se is leas 
good than it would have been had the good been attainaliieJ 
without the evil. That no better Universe was possible does] 
not alter that fact. You will say this is limiting God. la- 
a sense it is, but only in a sense in which, avowedly 
unavowedly, all Theologies, orthodox and unorthodox, havej 
limited Him, except those bj which good is interpreted 
mean simply that which a powerful will decrees. It ia 
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limiting God from the outside. He ia limited only by hia 
own nature. He is infinite, if you like, because He is 
limited by nothing outside Himself except the beings which 
owe their beginning and their continuance from moment to 
moment to an act of his own will, and who with him con- 
stitute the system which we call Eeality, or if you like it, 
the Absolute. But in one way or another you mmt limit 
God ; either you must limit His goodness or you must limit 
Hia power, wholly inadequate as a term like Power may well 
be to express the full tnith of the matter. The hypothesis 
of a God of limited goodness but unlimited power is refuted, 
to my mind, by the existence of our Moral Ideals. 1 admit 
that the idea of a Grod who makes the world or his own 
appearances in order that he may enjoy the fun, or if you 
please the high teathetic pleasure, of witnessing our generally 
blundering and futile efforts to realize ideals which he sees 
through, hardly admits of speculative refutation. I can only 
say that it seems to me merely a form of arbitrary and gratui- 
tous scepticism. The natural inference from our actual ideals 
and our actual experience is tlie belief in a God who wills the 
' good (as we inadequately and imperfectly know it) but does 
not wholly attain it. That is the natural inference fi-om the 
I deliverauees of our moral consciousness ; and, if 1 am to doubt 
the evidence of my own moral consciousness, I do not see what 
ground I have for beheving anything else, including the Pbilo- 
sophies which discredit it. And, therefore, to the other postulates 
of an objective Morality I should like to add this one — the 
negation of an unqualified Optimism, Morality is a delusion if 
L it is not true that a good act of mine furthers the true end of the 
I Universe, while a bad oue really retards it or forwards it less 
I than B, good act, if such had been possible, would have done." 
[ In the words of von Hartmaun, "ohne Objectivitiit, keine Moral." 



* SometimeB Mr. Bradley appeal* to admit this, HumeLimeB Lu deny 
Doubtless lie would say that both statements were aapecta of the 
truth. The qtiestioa is whether they can iutelligibly be held together. 
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Tlie pages of recent Philosophies aie full of the praises of 
a Eeligion which transcends, contradicts, proclaims its splendid 
indifference to " mere Morality." That such kinds of Eeligioa 
have existed, and do exist, I do not doubt. They existed iji 
the days of Lucretius, and he was not far wrong in the estimate 
he formed of them. That Religion of this kind has at times 
really invaded the Christian Cliurch I do not dispute, though 
more frequently it has merely coloured the rhetoric of devotional 
writers. It is not the existence but the truth and the value 
of such Rel^ioniam that I dispute. That Theologians as well 
as Philosophers have sometimes lauded themselves in au anti- 
moral Optimism through their fondness for paying empty and 
unmeaning compliments to God or to the Absolute, I do not 
deny. But I do maintain that the Philosophers simply travesty 
the religious consciousness, both in its normal and in its highest 
forms, when they represent it as proclaiming that evil haa 
already for the religious man tio existence, and so on. The heart 
of the religious faith in all e^es, as I understand it, is the belief 
that "good shall be the final goal of ill." To my mind that is. 
a more stimulating faith than the other as well as a more' 
reasonable one. 



VIT, 

I am quite aware how incomplete such a paper as 
present must be in the absence of a metaphysical discission 
that question as to the relation of knowledge to Keality which 
lies at the root of the whole matter. On that supreme question 
1 will only make one remark. That all our human knowledge 
is inadequate to express the whole nature of the ultimate 
Keality will be universally admitted by Metaphysicians of all 
schools. The only question must lie in the kind aud the' 
degree of the inadequacy, and in the answer that is given to 
the enquiry how iuv it is possible to arrive at any clearer and 
more adequate knowledge of Reality by denying aud 
to "transcend," as the phrase is, distinctions which 
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admittedly inherent in the very nature and constitution of 
human thought. Whatever may be the success of such an 
attempt in other directions, it h«s been my contention that in 
the ethical region at least the attempt has conspicuously 
failed — that the very wnters who startle us with tlieir dis- 
coveries about die non-moral eharacter of Reality and the 
absolute or relative beauty of sin and misery, really employ 
in their thought about the relation of the real to Morality the 
very conceptions and ideals which they profess to discredit, and 
that they are arbitrary and inconsistent in using them up to 
a certain point and no further. The attempt to transcend, as 
they have made it, really involves actual contradiction, and if 
our moral judgments express as much of the true nature of 
Reality as any human judgments can do, we shall not: get 
nearer to that nature by such contradiction. 

There is one particular source of imperfection in our know- 
ledge to which a momentary reference must be made. It will, 
doubtless, be contended that my ai^ument has assumed the 
absolute validity of our ideas of Time. Here, too, the real 
pi-oblem is as to the amount and kind of inadequacy which is 
involved in this particular condition of human thought. What 
I should contend, if I had the opportunity, would be that our 
time-distinctions must express, however inadequately, the true 
nature of Reality, and that the attempt to thijik of Reality as 
out of time or timeless is certain to lead us further astray from 
the truth than the assertion that time-distinctions are valid, 
though we cannot tell in what way they present themselves to 
God or how far they express the full truth about Reality as a 
whole. If the position that Reality is out of time makes it 
impossible to ascribe objective validity to our judgments of 
value, compels lis to distort and virtually contradict the ethical 
part of our thought, and forbids us to give its proper weight to 
that side of our nature in our speculative construction of 
ultimate Reality, that is one further objection to such theoriea. 
The doctrine of a timeless Reality makes the world's history 
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unmeaning and all human effort vain. The Buddhists, to 
whose Creed our modem believers in a timeless Absolute so 
often appeal, at least have the merit of admitting that corollary 
of their system, however much inconsistency and contradiction 
there may be in the anti-social ascetic's effort to escape from 
effort. The Western who uses this language about the vanity 
of all that is temporal neither believes it nor acts as if he 
believed it. Time and its distinctions, 8U3 we know them, may 
not express the whole truth about the Universe and the 
ultimate spiritual ground of it, but at least they must express 
more of it than a to us meaningless negation like timelessness. 
If there be any meaning in the idea of transcending time- 
distinctions, that meaning must be something other than that 
of merely negating and abolishing them, and it is only on the 
assumption that from the point of view of absolute knowledge 
tiqie-distinctions are simply negated and abolished that the 
temporal character of our moral thinking can be used sis an 
argument for denying its objective validity and the postulates 
which that objective validity carries with it. 



II.— THE LINE OF ADVANCE IN PHILOSOPHY. 

By Henry Sturt. 

It will seem unusual and perhaps even presumptuous to 
attempt to indicate the line along which philosophy is to 
devfilop in the iminediate future. In the past thinkere have 
made advances without any clear notion whither they were 
going ; and it has heen left for historians to point out the 
logical connection of one atf^e with another. But I do not 
see why philosophy in this more self-conscious age should not 
advance self-consciously — why it should not choose a definite 
line and try to get further by it. It is rather characteristic 
of contemporary thinking to make such a deliberate choice, 
well aware that the standpoint chosen is neither all-compre- 
hensive or final. The old philosophers were haunted by the 
phantom of finality ; each great system-maker dreamed that 
his system was the term in which the human mind would 
at last find rest. We have flung away finality. We confess, 
indeed desire, that our synthesis, into which we put our best 
just now, may have its chief use in leading on to the ampler 
syntheses of the future. 

The line of advance which I should like philosophy to take, 
and which I believe it actually will take, consists primarily in 
recognising more fully than hitherto the importance of striving 
in human experience. If this be so, the philosophy of the 
future will be a fonn of Voluntarism, but it will differ not 
inconsiderably from the forms of the past. The striving I have 
in view is not the impersonal cosmic striving of Schopenhauer 
and his followers, but the personal striving which is known to 
us by introspection and by common observation of the people 
around us. So far from being a blind irrational force, it has the 
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consciouBueas which belouga to human purpose, and it grows in 
rationality as our purposea grow clearer. And on another 
side the line of thought I advocate differs from a subjectiviBt 
voluntarism like that of Fichte in its view of the objective 
world. It accepts the scientific position that we live in a 
world of forces which act upon lis, some of which we strive to 
direct to the furtherance of our own purposes. 

The establishment of a pliilosophy of striving would amount 
to a revolution of Enjjliah thought, because the philosophy still 
dominant among us ia based un principles which ignore the 
kinetic and dynamic element in nature and man. The tendency 
still exists to speak of nature as though it were statical in 
essence, however mutable it might appear. In early thouglit 
such a tendency can be easily explained. Science is based 
on the discovery of uniformities in the flux of phenomena 
a,nd this predisposed the early thinkers to concentrate atten-' 
tion upon the uniformities, to emphasise them as the truOi 
realities, and to speak slightingly of the mutable concrete 
facts as unreal. No less statical in reality, though in appear- 
ance recognising movement, is the dominant conception of the 
human spirit. We have, it is true, got rid of tlie wax-cablet 
theory which left man no function in forming hie own thoughts. 
But are the current principles any real improvement ? Professor 
Boaanquet's favourite phrase, the ael ['-determination of thought, 
seems to countenance the H^elian doctrine of category spinning 
itself out from category by an inherent necessity or immanent 
dialectic. Mr. Bradley's doctrine of the self-realisation of ideas 
seems to make the mind a mere playground for alien creatures, 
called ideas, to disport themselves in. Is it possible to igno] 
more completely the most important features of man, of 
environment, and of the relation between them ? 

When we once have grasped the principle, so indiapensi 
for science, that there are permanent, or at least persisteni 
uniformities in material nature, there is no need to shri 
from recognising that, in its concrete presentation, it consisl 
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of thingB conatantly in motion and charged with force. Natural 
forces are conatantly impinging on us : they destroy us if we do 
not react against them, and they are capable of being diverted 
to serve our ends. And the self, on the other hand, is not 
an impressionable wax-tablet or an empty playground or a 
chain of categories. It is a creative foi-ce, different in kind 
from material forces, yet capable of interacting with them : 
and it develops not merely logically but practically (if such an 
antithesis is possible) by conative interaction with the material 
■environment and with other selves. Tliis characteristic of 
atriving never entirely ceases in each man's life, so long 
as he is fully himself : and every important concept, every 
important function of his nature, is penetrated by it through 
And throi^h. 

It is in developing the aigniticanee of striving over the 
whole field of thought that the advance I anticipate will be 
accomplished. To enunciate a wide -reaching general principle 
is easy enough ; the great achievement is its application in 
detail. If Voluntarism were applied in detail it would change 
everythiug that the dominant school of thought now takes for 
granted. The effect of such a change woulit be, as I believe, 
to bring philosophy much nearer to reality, and to dispel that 
unfortunate air of paradox whicli has clung to philosophy for 
ages, but of which few understand the secret. 

It may clear up still further the import ol' this form of 
voluntarism if I mention what I regard as its pldloaophic 
antecedents. The first is Idealism, as that term has been 
understood in Oxfoitl for the last 40 years or so. Fluctuating 
as its meaning is, I think that this term means to most of us 
who use it nothing more dogmatically definite than that the 
world is to be interpreted by spirit rather than by matter. I 
do not use it to imply any " cheap and easy " reduction of 
matter to spirit; but I do imply that, if we are to have a 
■monism, it must he spiritual, not materialistic like Haeckel's, 
Taking this view, I would be understood to concur with the 
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main points of T. H. Green's defensive argument against the 
naturalism of his day, by which he shows that the higher 
human activities in knowledge and morality exhibit a principle 
incapable of being resolved into what, in his language, is 
" merely natural," I may remark in passing that the import- 
ance of Green's work in this direction lay, not so much in 
providing a set demonstration of a spiritual world-view, as 
in dissipating the prejudice in favour of materialism which is 
inevitable in an ^e preoccupied with material acieuce. Such 
a prejudice is always strong in men whose habit of thinking 
in material categories has not been corrected by philosophic 
training ; but it tends to disappear when men have been 
trained to introspection and have come to see that material 
categories are inadequate to mind. 

The other antecedent to which I would attach myself is 
the scientific doctrine of Development, with its biological 
fornmlse of adaptation to environment, struggle for existence 
and survival of the fittest. The naturalists have taught us 
that the forms of life are not persistent, but mutable like 
all other mundane things ; and that their mutability, tiiough 
partly due to the external pressui'e and selection of nature, is 
due also to the striving of living things to maintain and extend 
their life. Yrom biology the doctiine of Development has been 
extended into anthropology; and the extension is justifiable, 
since far-sighted purpose and the higher activities generally do 
not count for much in the sum total of savage life. But the 
doctrine of Development may be applied to the most spiritual 
elements of our life, provided always we remember thaE we are 
on a plane above biology, and that the striving which is the ■ 
mainspring of the development is here far-sighted and pur- 
poseful. 

To those who hold firmly both to Idealism and scientific 
Development, a form of Voluntarism is certainly the best 
solution of obvious difficulties. The late Professor Kitchie's 
attempt to exhibit Hegel as the " truth " of Darwin only showftg 
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lore plainly the impossibility of reconciling the Eon-dynamic, 
Self-contained thought-development of Dialectic with the 
dynamic interaction of self and the world postulated by 
Science. If we take modern science seriously we must either 
hold that the self ia the product of its selfless environment, 
or we must hold that the self makes its own characteristic 
contribution to the sum of experience. The first alternative 
forbidden by Idealism, and if we nccept the second we have 
implicitly accepted Voluntarism. The self must be regarded 
as a force able to play its own part in striving with the world ; 
and, as it grows, its striving must exhibit more and more the 
characteristic qualities of its own nature ; in other words, it 
must grow increasingly self-conscious and purposeful. 

In philosophy, as in cookery, the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating ; or, to return from culinary metaphor to military, 
the justification of a line of advance is the conquest which 
results from it. Now, in a short anticipatory paper like the 
present, conquest is not to be thought ot ; and my argument 
must therefore lack its proper proof. Nevertheless, enough 
work has been done recently to give an indication, however 
scanty, of the direction that a philosophy of striving will take. 
In metaphysics I can instance the work done by Mr. Canning 
Schiller in his essay " Axioms as Postulates," and in certain of 
the essays in his Huinanisxi. When Mr. Schiller says, "The 
world, as it now appears, was not a ready-made datum ; it is 
the fniit of a long evolution, of a strenuous stni^le .... it is 
a BonstTuction which has been gradually achieved" (^Personal 
Iiiealism, p. 54), he is, I believe, enunciating a principle which 
is true and fundamental ; though opinions may differ as to the 
way that principle is to be carried out in detail. In logic I may 
refer to my own essay, " The Logic of Pragmatism " (in the 
third volume of these Proceedinijs, N.S.), where 1 have 
attempted to show by examination of our chief logical fuuctions 
and concepts " that the logician must take due account of the 
active side of life if he would interpret knowledge aright." In 
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ethics, 80 far nothing of the Icind has been clone ; and therefore 
I may be pardoned if I try to indicate, so far as can be done in 
a few sentences, the general direction which a voluntarist theory 
of conduct would take. In the first place it would recognise 
the connection, for which evolutional moralists have contended, 
between morality and biological survival. Good morality has 
been valuable in the struggle gainst nature, and stili more ao 
for purposes of social co-operation. Were it othei'wise it is 
hard to see how morality, aa we know it, coidd ever have 
developed at all, or how it could maintain itself even now. 
But important as this is, it is hardly of the essence of the 
matter ; for this is biological striving, not moral It would 
be for the voluntarist moral philosopher to show that striving 
enters into tlie very essence of morahty ; that moral senti- 
ments are kept ahve only so far as they are brought into 
effective operation ; that ideals are made by the person who 
has them, that they represent his working principles of conduct 
and change with his spiritual growth or decay ; that maxims, 
customs and institutions bear a similar relation to the moral 
consciousness of society ; that the end itself, the richer and 
better experience which morality affords, is an active energetic 
experience, not a quiescent blessedness ; and that, in sum, the 
best moral life is not an affair of passive obedience, but is as 
much an individual creation as good poetry. 

The hostile influences that oppose voluntarism may be 
termed comprehensively the Passive Fallacy ; by which I mean 
the tendency to ignore the kinetic and dynamic aspect of the 
world and of man. To trace the rise and development of the 
Passive Fallacy would need a separate dissertation, but one 
may say shortly that it has been fostered by everything which 
has separated the hfe of study from the life of action. Normally, 
study and action are mutually indispensable, and the normal 
ease of study is the atteniioii we give to an object in preparation 
for operating on it. In primitive society we can hardly imagine 
study divorced from action ; but with the rise of education and 
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I an educating claBs a noticeable separation takes place. The 
I Passive Fallacy might, indeed, be described as a disease of 
■ education. To enumerate fully all the causes of this disease 
F would take too long, but among tliem may be mentioned the 
tendency of educators, in checking the natural precipitancy of 
the young, to foi^et that, though action should be made to 
wait on stndy, it is really the end of study ; the mere pro- 
fessional prejudice of educators which makes them foi'get the 
Bubordinateness of their own speciality ; the tendency of 
I educational methods to grow obsolete, and therefore useless for 
I practice ; the difficulty of ill-educated laymen in cheeking 
I educators and making them keep their tenching abreast of 
\ current utility ; the preference of educators for obscure, difficult 
I and uselessly recondite subjects as an easy mode of impressing 
I pupils; the over-praise of docility in pupils due to the inability 
I of educators to realise that their views can be superseded ; 
I the desire of educators to found schools of thought, due to the 
I same tendency which makes religious thinkers desire to found 
I churches ; the minute speciaUsation of educators ; their pre- 
I occupation with technique ; their exaggerated estimate of the 
I historical or " record " side of knowledge (as opposed to inveii- 
[ tiveness and originality), because it is more tangibly estimated; 
I the liking nf pupils for the same, because it is more quickly 
t rewarded ; the reaction of educators against the philiatinism of 
I the world of action, more particulaily ita commercial side. All 
!e causes, more especially the last half-dozen, are intensified 
I by the concentration of education in academic societies : but 
I we can trace their operation even from the days of Plato, and 
I they finally result in a most unfortunate tendency to regard 
I the life of study or contemplation as quite distinct from and 
I superior to the life of action. 

We find the influence of the Passive Fallacy in certain 
I wide-reaching principles which admit or encourage an anti- 
L dynamic interpretation, of the world. Of these the most 
fUDtable is IntellectuaHam, which, beginning with a general 
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emphasis ou the tliouglit-element of oui' nature, to the m 
of the rest, culminatea in Paiilogiam, or the reduction of every 
eide of our nature to some form of thought. Hardly less 
famous, and certainly more eonapicuoua just at the present 
moment, is Absolutism, which denies that the world can change 
becauye it is divine and perfect, and merges human individuality 
and activity in the One-and-AU, thus def,;rading all motion and 
activity to an unreal appearance of an essentially passive 
Absolute, A third principle of the same tendency is Sub- 
jectivism, culminating in Solipsism. It is true that some 
Buhjectivist or aolipaiatic thinkers, like Fichte, have emphasised 
strongly the active aide of experience, but it is certain that 
they occupy an inconsistent position. For without indepen- 
dently i-eal objects on which to dii'ect our activity we must beat 
the void without effect; and, moreover, all the stimulus which 
comes from interaction with the enviroumont — indispensable 
to activity as we know it — is lacking. In Hegel all three 
principles are combined ; it is, in fact, to Hegelian influence 
that the Passive Fallacy mainly owes its predominance 
among ns. 

In the present position of thought and of social conditions 
in general there is much to favour the recognition of the 
Philosophy of Striving. If it be true, as I have tried to prove, 
that it requires the combination of Idealism with the scientific 
doctrine of Development, we conld not have had it till those 
screams of thought were ready for fusion. In the days when 
Green's intiuence was predominant at Oxford they flowed like 
rivers that join hut will not intermingle. Those who began 
philosophy in the eighties will remember how, in passing from, 
say, the Z>ata of Ethics to the Pi'Dlegomena to Ethics, they 
seemed to pass into another world, and how impossible it was 
to bring into one focus treatises which professed to deal with 
the same material. The idealists had no knowledge of or 
sympathy with science ; and the scientific men had no philo- 
sophical training. And years had to elapse before the 
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defieieneies on both, sides could be made good. Prolmbly this 
would have been effected much earlier but for the rising 
influence of Hegelianisni, which for a time carried men's minds 
off in quite another direction. 

And apart from the philoaopliic position there is in the 
general social condition of the time much to encourage the line 
of thought which I am advocating. There is a Passive Fallacy 
in practical conduct as in speculation, and anything tliat 
encourages us to discard the one suggests the discarding of the 
other. Now I hope I shall not lay myself open to the charge 
of optimistic exaggeration if I express the belief that the life 
of action is worth more and has a better chance of succesB 
just now than at most epochs in the past. The best form of 
striving is the realising of a fine ideal, and the chances of 
ideals are better than they used to be. Formerly Chey were 
Utopias, beacons lighted in a dark laud, Eepublica that stimu- 
lated enthusiasm and imagination but never had the smallest 
chance of getting realised. Much ideals have a valuable, indeed 
a priceless, fuuction ; but even more encouraging to exertion 
are ideals which can be realised, of which, in the spheres of 
religion, politics and social improvement, there are no despicable 
number at the present time. And hence it results that practice, 
80 to speak, is getting more and more mixed with ideality. A 
philosophy of striving is likely to be increasingly acceptable 
to a society in which striving for good objects is common and 
has no small chance of f 




III.— SELF-INTEOSPECTION. 
By W. K. BovcE Gibson. 

" Cogit*), ergo sum." — Dbscartes. 

" This principle of eiperience carrieH with it the unspeakably 
important condition that, in order to accept and believe any fact, we 
must be in contact with it ; or, iu more eiact terma, that we must find 
the fact united and combined with the certainty of our own aelveB. We 
must be iu touch with our aubject-matter, whether it be by means of our 
eKterual senses, or, else, by our profouuder mind and our intimate self- 
conaciouaiiePB." — Hbobl, Logic {Tr. Wallace, 2nd ed.) p. 12. 

" For Kant, the mural conscioiisness ... is a consciousness of ourBelves 
aa univeraal subjects, and not as particular objects." — £. Caibq, Hegel, 
p. 118. 

Among psychological problems none is more fundameutal thaa 
the problem of Introspection. Observation is the beginning of 
knowledge, and the character of the latter will be essentially 
determined by the character of the former. It is, therefore, of 
supreme importance that we should keep clearly distinct in our 
mind three radically different ways of observing, and endeavour 
to reahse for ourselves the true significance of each. We may, 
firstly, observe objects iu their relations with each other ; this 
is the form of obsei'vation characteristic of all the natural 
This form of observation we might suitably term 
It is our habitual mode of observing the 
world in which we live and move. Secondly, we may observe 
objects in their relation to ourselves as observers. This 
form of observation we may call Sensory Introspection. In 
Sensory Introspection I am uiterested not in the object per- 
ceived, and its objective behaviour, but in tlie object as 
perceived. This point of view is habitual with the Artist, for 
instance, and with the Psychologist as analyst of his own sensa- 
tions. From the point of view of sense-perception, our friend 
when he stands at the iloor is the same in every respect aa^tj 
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when, ill the same attitude still, he stands at our side. From 
the point of view of sensory introspection of the visual kind, 
he is enormously increased in size, and this perspective effect 
the artist would of course recognise and do justice to in any 
picture that he drew. 

In sensory introspection we observe not only sensation- 
qualities but inn^ea as well But in both cases what we 
observe is something which is by its very nature the object of 
a subjective activity of attention, so that we are able to study it 
naturally as an object presented to our perception. 

We have now to ask ourselves the further question : How 
are we to observe our subjective activities, the attention, the 
interest, the felt pleasure, the will to know and to do, our 
desires and strivings ; in a word, the Self as knower, the Self 
asexperient? That there is a difficulty here is generally felt 
and recognised in Psychological manuals. But the essence of 
the difficulty is ignored, whilst paramount importauee is attached 
to the subsidiary though related question as to whether such 
introspection is immediate or retrospective. Can we seize an 
act of attention and observe it as it is actually in operation ? 
And the answer given is usually to the following effect : — That 
this is impossible, for to observe the act of attention we must 
of course observe it as an object^ the object of another and a 
different act of attention ; but the original act of attention as 
experienced was a subjective activity having an object of its 
own : it was not experienced as an object. Hence we cannot 
observe the act of attention in the form in which it was 
experienced; its very nature as a subjective activity prohibits 
us from ever observing it whilst it is actually active. We can 
only observe it (let alone study it) in retrospect, through 
memoiy, and as an object of a further act of attention. 

Now, if we grant that to " observe " and to " observe 
objects " means precisely the same, that, in fact, there is no 
form of observation other than the observation of objects, 
whether in sense-perception or in introspection, we moat 
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perforce acquieacf: in what to Peychologieal Science appears 1 
the one inevitable conclusion : we must observe and study o 
mental activities as beat we can in retrospect and as objecta 
for there is no other way of studying them. 

Accepting this position provisionally, let us see what it i* 
precisely tbat thus presents itself for observation. What are I 
we to understand by "the menial activity as object" ? What 
are we to understand, for instance, by " an emotion as object," 
or by the " self," or " the knower " as object ? The true 
consistent answer is, in effect, given by Professor James. I call 
it consistent in reference to the assumption that " obsei 
and " observing objects " means precisely the same thing. " To-| 
the Psychologist, then, the nainds he studies are ohjects, in f 
world of other ohjects. Even when he introapectively analysesJ 
his own mind, and tells what he finds there, he talks about it J 
in an objective way . . . and if this is true of him when 1 
reflects on his own conscious states, how nmch truer is it wh« 
he treats of those of others ? " (Principles, i, p. 183.) James, I 
therefore, accepts the postulate in question as fundamental and / 
final for Psychology. 

We have now to consider the logical consequences o£ 
accepting this postulate as final. " It is difficult for me," sayH 
James,* "to detect in the activity {i.e., in the feeling- conscious- 
ness I have of my own central active self) any purely spiritual . 
element at all. Whenever my introspective glance succeeds i: 
turning round quickly enough to catch one of these manifesta- 
tions of spontaneity in the act, all it can ever feel distinctly is 
some bodily process, for the most part taking place withiu the 
head." .... " In a sense," he adds, " it may be truly said 
that, in one person at least, the ' Self of selves,' when carefully 
examined, is found to consist mainly ef the collection of these 
peculiar motions in the head ov between the head and throat." f . 
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■' I do not for a mooieut say," he goes on, " that this is all it 
consiats of, for I fully realise how desperately hard is intro- 
spection ill this field But I feel quite sure that these cephalic 
motions are the portions of ray innermost activity of which I 
am moat distinctly aware. If the dim portions which I cannot 
yet define should prove to be like unto these distinct portions 
in me, and I like other men, it would follow that our entire 
feeling of spiritual activity, or what commonly passes by that 
name, is really a feeling of bodily activities whose exact nature 
is by most men overlooked." 

What Professor James thus tentatively ui^es as his own 
conviction might have been absolutely laid down as the 
neceasaiy result of the postulate he starts from. The " self of 
selves," to be psychologically observed, must be observed as an 
object, as an object of some subjective activity of attention. 
Ab sach 11 cannot, therefore, be a subjective activity. Hence 
since, by hypothesis, our whole knowledge is logically restricted 
to a knowledge of objects, we can have no psychology of the 
Self except as an object among other objects. 

It may be ai^ued that it is surely not necessary to 
apprehend the self-object as a complex of sensations, though 
this may seem the natural thing to do ; that we may have an 
innate feeling- consciousness of thought- uuiversals, for instance, 
as well OB of isense-particularu, and that sensory Introspection 
is only the more obvious form that Presentational Introspection, 
as we may more generally call it, takes. There is no reason, it 
is said, why this immediacy of direct contact with an object 
should be restricted to a sense- immediacy. Professor Bailie 
himself asks the question, "Why should not an ideal be 
immediate as well as a feeling " ? But even if we grant this 
and admit, in addition to sensory Introspection, this other form 
of the introspective observation of psychical objects, we have 
really gained nothing, so long as we insist that awareness of 
anything must be awareness of it as an object. For the 
thought-universal as an object is not a living thought It is 
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examined post mortem for the very reason that it is examined 
as an object, and for the very same reason we can study it only 
froiu the outside. Hence if the self as object does not reduce 
itself to a complex of sensory experiences, it must be reducible 
to a complex of thought-abstractions, which is rather the worse 
fate of the two. But how a thought-abstraction can be 
recogniaed as a aubjectivB activity, and so represent it in any 
way, remains a blank mystery to me. I do not, of course, say 
that this is the way in which we actually do represent ourselves 
to onr own reflective observation. For our observation is 
habitually of ourselves ns subjective activities and not as 
objects. I shall return to this point presently in connection 
with the problem of self -retrospection. My contention is simply 
this, that if we lay it down as a canon of observation that we 
can observe nothing except as an object, then we are logically 
cut off from self-knowledge in any true sense of the term. Self 
can logically mean to ua nothing more than a complex of 
sensations or abstractions, i.e., a not-self. That the self does 
mean something more than this is the sure indication that the 
assumption we started from ia imsound, and our result may be 
regarded as a reductio ad absiirdum of the Psychology of Self- 
conscioueness founded upon it. Nor can the intrinsic limita- 
tions of a psychological enquiry be ui^ed in defence. No 
experience that is personal in its nature can, gud personal 
experience, be altogether ignored by Psychology, least of all 
when the experience in question is the most central and vital of 
all. Psychology is the science of personal experience and not 
a mere method or point of view, destined to perish with the 
inadequacy of its method or the instability of its standpoint. 
Pei3onal experience, qua experience, is its subject-matter, and 
if one method is not enough for its purposes, it must try another, 
and not faint helplessly away into the arms of Metaphysics. 

This unnatural abdication on the part of Psycholi^y appears 
quite peculiarly ridiculous when the Metaphysics that usurps 
its office proceeds upon the very same assumption. 
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The Kantian philosophy, tor instance, labours under this 
very disability. When consciousness of objects tbrougli the 
Categories ceases, no further knowledge is possible. Such is 
the conclusion of the Critique of Pure Keasou. Anil the Self or 
Knower for Kant, is knowable only as a logical pre-aupposition, 
aa the logically indispensable unil'ying centre of experience. 

Indeed, the logical answer to the question whether mental 
activities can aa such be known at ali, is, on the assumption 
in question that to be known at all they must l>e known as 
objects, simply this : They are unknowable. Here, again, we 
find Professor James, with admirable consistency, endorsing the 
inevitable result of his own postulate. " It seems as if con- 
sciousness as an inner activity were rather a postulate than a 
sensibly given fact, the postulate, namely, of a knower as cor- 
relative to all this known " {Ehmentary Text-Book of Psychology, 
p. 467). A recent wiiter and apologist of the assumption, 
himself a member of this Society, has most effectively stated 
this same conviction in the following terms: — "In knowing 
we never know our mental states, as mental states, any more 
than in seeing we see the organ of sight .... Mental states 
are not facts of which we are aware, but ways or modes in and 
through which we become aware." This view we may briefly 
sum up as follows : — " Knowledge of a world is possible. Know- 
ledge of self is not possible." But how in that case we can 
know that the world is presented to a self, as we habitually 
suppose, remains an enigma. The very statement appears to me 
to be self- contradictory : the " we " should surely be cut out, 
and mental states described as ways or modes in and through 
which awareness, as an objective fact, takes place. 

An attempt has been made to abide doggedly by the 
assumption in question and to elude at the same time ita 
inevitable consequences. We cannot know our mental activi- 
ties, it is still argued, but, it is added, they are not therefore 
inexperienceable, for we can experience what we cannot possibly 
know at all. 
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With this ingenious evasion sliort work can be made. It L 
quite true that experience is more than knowledge: it is alwJ 
feeling and action, hut it is equally true that there can he nol 
experience without at least some rudiroentaiy knowledge of 1 
awareness. Hence we cannot expeiience what is iiitvinBieallyJ 
unknowable, and this is what we are asked to do. 

There is, therefore, no choice but to accept Mr. Bradley"*! 
contention that we may and do e,>:perience our subjective 1 
activities ijud subjective activities. 

As Mr. Bradley properly insists, this view simply endorses 
the obvious facts of Self-Knowledge as an introspective process. 
" In desire and conation," he says, " the felt presence of a self, 
which is not experienced wholly as an object (at any n 
seems, really, when we retleet, to stare us in the face." 

And yet there seems an ingrained objection, on the part of 1 
most people, to bow down to the inevitable. The prejudico^^ 
fostered so long by the non-introspective character of ourfl 
ordinary obsei-vation, that the observed must be an object, is 
so deep-rooted that the plaini'st facts seem unable to overthrow 
it. Not only is the whole method of the sciences of observation 
based upon it, but the whole practice of our ordinary conscious- 
ness as well. 

We must, therefore, make an efibrt to present this fact of 
self-consciousnes-s to ourselve.? in as simple a light as possible. 

The thesis I desire briefly t>) maintam is, that tliere can be 
no true Psychology of Self-Consciousness unless the point c 
view of the esperient himself is frankly and fully adopted. J 
The essential differentia of this point of view is that it observes J 
subjective activities in their own true nature as subjectiveil 
activities; and the form of observation characteristic of this I 
point of view is simply Self- Consciousness in its immediacy. 
Such Self- Consciousness is the consciousness of self as self. It 
is Self- Immediacy in the only true sense in which that word 
" Immediacy " can be used when consciousness of subjectiv 
activities is in question. Sunh self-immediacy is refen'ed to.l 
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both by Ai'iatotle and by Hegel as the thought of thought, in 
that sense of the expression in which thought is its own object. 
The real meaning of these masters of mind is clear enough, but 
the expression is unfortunate. For we saw that when such 
reflection upon itself in objective form was attempted the 
thought observed was no longer a real living thought, but, 
logically, a dead abstraction or else the mere sensory huak of 
itself ; the thought of thought must be conceived as a form of ' 
aeh'-realisation. And this is, I think, practically admitted by 
Mr. G. E. Moore when he says that to he aware of the sensation 
of blue is " to be aware of an awareness of blue ; awareness 
being used in both cases in e.ractly the same sense." {Mind, 
" Refutation of Idealism," p. 449.) 

Self-con.sciousness, then, as the true and ultimate form of 
psychical observation, is the self's observation of itself as such. 
Such observation may very well be retrospective. It is incon- 
testable that we may profitably study an emotion qua subjective 
amotion, or an interest-process as conative, by reviving it in 
memory. And the true significance ot this Self-Eetrospeution 
is not easy to grasp. Still, I am very strongly inclined to think 
that the one simple and right solution here is that just as 
Self- Introspection is realisation, so Self- Retrospection is — with 
diminished •■ warmth and intimacy " perhaps — a re-realisation, 
a re-realisation, of course, under new conditions. In other 
words, not even in selt'-retroapection do we as a matter of fact 
set the self before us as an object — view it as a sensory 
complex, i.e., or as an abstract activity that is neither us nor 
ours — but must re-realise our past self in order to introspect 
it. Sensory Retrospection, as a process, is undoubtedly, as 
Dr. Maher pertinently insists in his Psychology, always a 
present act of introspection ; it is only the time-label of the 
content studied that is the diGferentia between Intro- and 
Retrospection. And it seems to me that as regards the 
distinction between Self-Introapection and Self-Retrospection, 
this again, as in Sensory Introspection, is the only differentia. 
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In both cases the mode of Observation through JimJisationu 
remains the same. For to re-realiae is Btill to realise. 

The statement that I am my own mental activities and am 
therefore, immediately aware of them, not as an object, but i 
myself, may not appear at first sioht to be very illuminatin( 
And yet it expresses the fundamental truth of the oneness c 
thought and being in its most radical, vital, concentrate 
though least developed form. For in the dictum of 
consciousness as above enunciated we have an avrarenesa thal!i| 
is not the awareness of anything that stands in any external 
relation whatsoever to itself. It is an awareness which is £ 
the same time a realisation — a consciousness in which ( 
conscious not of, nor yet through, merely, but in and through, 
in intimate company with, one's own existing self, 
consciousness, in fact, or consciousness of one's own ment8 
activity in any form, is not a relation betwp^n subject andB 
object, but the existential oneness of the subject that knowai 
and the subject that is. It is eelf-i'ealisation in its immediacy,! 
Or, to put it in a shghtly different foim, whereas in sensorj 
Introspection the sensory content, be it sensation or imagi 
presented to the introspecting subject, in self-consciousness the 
spiritual or active content is present to the introspecting 
subject, present to it as itself. This spiritual or active content 
may be very suitahly referred to as " subject-matter." That J 
the term " subject," as in " subject of discourse," should h&vt 
become so interchangeably confused with "abject" both 
philosophical and in popular language is, I fancy, significanfij 
testimony that contents of consciousness may he eithe^ 
subjective or objective. 

The bearing of this central distinction on the meaning r 
" experience " may here be briefly referred to. When experience* 
is conceived as consisting essentially in a relation between 
Subject and Object, we can have in view only that experience 
which is limited to a consciousness of objects, including the 
so-called " self " known as an object. This we may cal 
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Conscious Experience, and define it as consisting essentially 
in a relationship between subject experiencing and object 
experienced. Self-coriacions experience, on the other banc!, is 
from the point of view of the introspecting experient, primarily 
and radically a relationship between subject and subject. As 
such it resembles the experience which consists in a conscious- 
ness of objects in this, that it is a relation between thought and 
being, hut it is not a relation between Subject and Object, 
" Thought and Being " is, therefore, a relationship which 
includes that between Subject and Object as a special case or 
stage in its development. 

Finally, it may be worth while reminding ourselves that 
the mutual relations between experienced objects are not for us 
who observe them a form of experience at all. In studying 
these relations, as science does, we are not studying experience, 
but nature, 

Beahing of the Foregoing Analysis on the Staeting- 
PoisTS OF Descartes and of Hkgel. 

Descartes* own detailed account, on the lines of an auto- 
genetical method, of the way in which he won the central truth 
of his philosophy, and of the significance which that truth had 
for him, may be familiar enough. I believe, however, that it is 
only when we clearly realise that self-consciousness means 
awareness of subject as subject, tlie immediate oneness of the 
self that knows and the self that is, that we can claim to have 
realised afresh for ourselves what was so vividly present to 
Descartes when he wrote the Discours and the Meditations. 

Descartes' first pre-oecupation, through the whole course of 
that methodical doubt whereby he eliminated from his belief 
whatever could even be fancied or imagined as untrue, was to 
teach an inconcussum, an unshakeable certainty which should 
lie beyond the possibility of doubt. We know how, when doubt 
could doubt no longer because it bad nothing more to doubt, 
Descai-tes drew forth the certainty he was seeking from the 
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very activity of scepticism itself. All objects we can ] 
think or imi^ine — so his argument subatantiaHy runs — may t 
illusion ; but, he adda • " from the very fact that I am conacious 
of doubting everything, it follows with the greatest evidence 
and certainty that I exist," i.e., my cousciouaness of myself as 
doubting is my consciousness of myself as existing. So again,'!" 
" ao long as I am conscious of being something, no amount of 
deception can rob me of my being," i.e., "I am," and "I am 
conscious that I am," mean the same thing. 

It is important to notice that neitlier in the Discours, 
nor in the Meditations, nor in the Pnnciples does Descartes 
base his insight on the principle of Contradiction. He does 
not argue that the very denial of reality is in itself an 
affirmation of it qua act of denial, and that to deny this 
is to stultify the original denial that anything was real ; 
seeing that we then deny reality to everything and yet 
admit that this denial may be itself illusory, and there- 
fore that real to which we have already denied reality. 
Nothing is real in short, yet all may be real, and this is self- _ 
contradictory. This is tiie modern consistency-logic which I 
threatena to reinataCe on its old pedestal, though in other guiae, * 
the formal Ic^ic of ScholastieiBin. I aiu personally convinced 
that, when taken as our sole gaiide, it cannot lead us beyond the 
dreary conclusion — which cannot be gainsaid, but produces 
scant conviction — that appearance and reality are correlative 
terms, or that illusion pre-supposes reality in one sense or 
another. It has a subordinate negative function of great value. 
But it cannot justify our direct intuitions. Experience and 
positive knowledge based upon experience can alone do this. 
Criticism cannot take tlie place of philosophical construction. 

Descartes, the mathematical rationalist, realises this quite J 
clearly, for he avoids any pretence of basing his conclusions on I 
the principle of sell-contradiction. He appeals to the intuitioQ' 1 

* (Euvres de Dnncartet (ed. Jules Simon), DUcoiiri, p. 22. 
t MeditatioM, p. 72. 
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of salf-eonsciouaneas.* "After havinf- thought long on the 
subject and carefully tested everything, I find that I am bound 
to affim that the proposition, " I am, I exist," is true whenever 
I conueive it in thought or express it in words." To think of 
my existence, i.e., is eo ipso to exist. So again, f " We are unable 
to suppose whilst we doubt the truth of eveiything that we are 
noo-existent. for we feel such repugnance in conceiving that 
that which thinks does not truly exist whilst it thinks that we 
cannot help believing that this conclusion, ' I think, therefore I 
am,' is valid." 

With Descartes then the proof that his own Thought and 
Being were identical was a matter not of argument but of 
immediate experience, and the only guarantee he can offer of 
its certainty is the clearness and distinctness "'ith which he 
intuitively apprehends the fact. 

Now this immediate realisation of the oneness of his 
thinking and his being ia certainly conceived hy Descartes as a 
unity of subject thinking and subject existing, and not as a 
unity of subject and object. Let iis carefully consider this point. 
When Descartes says, " I think, therefore I am," he is using 
the word " think " in its most general sense, as equivalent to 
" I am actively conscious. (Cf. Principles, section 9, where 
he defines "thought" as the immediate experience of self- 
activity in any of its forms.) Now it has been objected to 
Descartes' statement here that it is elliptic and should have 
read, " I am actively conscious of an object, therefore I exist." 
I cannot see the justice of this criticism, for in so far as we are 
actively conscious of objects, we are absorbed in the object and 
do not realise our existence as thinkers with any particular 
explicitness. I should rather fulfil Descartes' dictum aa 
follows : — " I am actively self-conscious, therefore I really exist." 
In order to see more clearly that Descartes' cogito, ergo sum 
means for him the founding of Philosophy on the rock of Self- 

* Meditatiorii, p. 72. 

t Prineiplu, p. 53 (ed. Brochard). 
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conscioiisneas, let us euppoae that it simply meant for him that 
it was in clearly setting hie thinking self before him as an object 
of reflection that he became aware at last of something that he 
could not doubt The suggestion is absurd. Tliis object, like 
all other objects, might well be an illusion, and would be swept 
away as untrustwoithy, together with all objects or possible 
objects. Moreover, Descartes' discovery is of the nature of a 
realisation, of a spiritual intuition ; his appeal is to what 13 
inmost in experience. His whole contention is that in and 
through this intiiitiou he sees clearly revealed to him tlie true 
nature of spirit, and this contention would be meaningless if 
the consciousness he were considering were being considered 
(M/aind nature, as an object. 

We seem bound to conclude that through his cogito, ergo 
stim Descartes took the great step of identifying modem 
philosophy with a philosophy of self -consciousness, rooted in 
the felt immediacy of thought and being, leading men to know- 
ledge in all its fulness through the gates of Self-Introspection. 

Of the many limitations and inadequacies of Descartes' 
own development of this point of view it is not our business 
hei'e to speak. Hegel's own criticism of Descartes in the fifth 
chapter of the Enci/dopeedia-Zogic goes essentially to the root of 
the distinction between the standpoints of Descartes and him- 
self. The discussion which deals with Immediate or Intuitive 
knowledge is levelled primarily at Jacobi's Philosophy of Faith, 
but to Hegel Jacob! was only a weak reflection of Descartes. 

"The language of Descai'tes,"* writes Hegel, on the maxim 
that the " I " which thinks must also at the same time be, " his 
saying that this connection ia given and implied in the simple 
perception of consciousness — that this connection is the 
absolute first, the principle, the most certain and evident of all 
things, 80 that no scepticism can be conceived so monstrous 
as not to admit it — all this language is so vivid and distinct 
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that the modern atatements of Jaoobi and others on this 
immediate connection can only pas3 for needless repetitions." 

It might seem misleading to assert that the Cartesian and 
Hegelian philosophies spring from one and the same common 
root, and yet I helieve that this is the strict truth of the- 
matter. Both are philosophies of self-eonsciousneaa. The 
essential difference between them is that what to Descartes is 
031 inconeussum, having vast value in itself, and leatUng at once 
to a dualistic doctrine of substance, is to Hegel the first 
suggestion of a dialectical movement whose whole value consists 
in its systematic articulation. Admitting with Descartes that 
the immediacy of self-consciousness is the gi'eat fundamental of 
philosophy, he would go on to define a fundamental as that the 
whole value of which lay in the nature of the superstructure it 
found itself adequate to support. Or to change the metaphor 
somewhat, the convictions of immediacy, he would hold, must 
be tested through their power of seif-development. Not that 
this dialectic removes us in any way from the immediacies of 
self -consciousness. Hegel contends vigorously that the imme- 
diacies of developed self-knowledge are far more vitally 
immediate for thought than are the blank immediacies of self- 
consciousness. Indeed if aelf-coiiaciouaness does not proceed 
to self-knowledge through self-alienation and self-return it can 
do no more than idly reiterate its own satisfaction with itself. 
In a word — for method is the key to principle — Descartes' 
method is mathematical with axiomatic starting-points ; Hegel's 
method is dialectical, and its starting-point Is never more than 
the first germ of which the whole developed system is the fruit 
and established truth.* " The apprehended idea of the whole is 
no more the whole itself than a structure can be said to be 
complete when only its foundations have been laid. When we 
want to see an oak tree with its mighty trunk, its spreading 
branches and its thick foliage, we are not satisfied when in its 
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stead we are ahowu au acorn. In the same way, the completion. 
of science (WiaHensehal'l), the crowning ftchievemeut of mini 
cannot be found in its firat beyinnings." Each stage of the. 
growth, each movement as it were away from the first inspiring 
vision, reveals truth, not less, Imt more completely* " The bud 
vauishes when the flowers break forth, and one might say that 
the former was negated by the latter, just in the same way as 
the fruit declares the flower to have been a false existence and 
steps into its place as the truth. These forms arc not only 
distiuguished from each other, they crowd each other out as 
mutually incompatible ; yet their fluent nature determines 
them at the same time as moments or stages of the oi^anic 
unity in which, so far from contradicting each other, they are 
one as necessary as the other ; and it is in and through the 
equally necessary character of all the st<^es that the life of the 
whole is first constituted." 

Waiving, however, this essential difference in method, we 
return to the essential similarity in starting-point which 
characterises the two philosophies. Hegel's conclusion 
the essential nature of tiiat perfect experience with which the 
Logic starts, f and of which it is the systematic articulation is 
identical both with that of Descartes' Cogito, trijo swm and with 
that which we reach through a psychological analysis of self- 
consciousneas. It is, as Hegel repeatedly puts it, that form of 
experience in which thoi^ht is at home with itself, since its 
object is felt to be unreseiTedly one with itself. And surely 
only one meaning can be given to this unreserved absolute 
oneness of subject and object. It is that unity in which the 
so-called object of thought is really no object at all, a content 
present indeed to the experiencing self but not presented to it, 
It is that immediate oneness of thought and being in which 
self-realisation consists. 

■* Pheiiornenology, p. 4. 
f Thia oaenesB of thought; and heing is, els we have said, presupposed! 
(not aEBerted of course), in the verj first page of the Logic, 
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TV.—VALTTE-FEELINGS AND JUDGMENTS OF 
VALUE. 

By J. L. McIntyek, 



There appears to be a uonvietiou widely-spread among students 
of all branches of philoaophy that a new classification of mental 
facta or phenomena is called for, — one that shall do .justice to 
a fundamental feature of psychical life, found in all concrete 
mental activities, — the fact of " appraisement " or " valuation." 
For example, Groos su^ests that there are two chief phases or 
aspects of consciousness to be distinguished : — The Presentaiire, 
including sense-data, memory images, associations and assimi- 
lations ; and the Valimiwe (if the term may be allowed), ia 
each of the three sub- divisions of which, emotional (and 
iBBthetic), voluntary (ethical), and logical valuation, the dis- 
tinctive plienomenon of " polarity " is found — pleasant, painful ; 
beautiful, ugly ; good, bad ; true, false. In all actual processes 
of consciousness the two phases or aspects are present, although, 
in some, fn« aspect predominates, in others another. Judgments 
of value have played a eonapieuous part in theological con- 
troversy, as in that between the school of Eitschl and their 
opponents; in psychological theories as to the basis of 
Economics i while in ethics, (esthetics, and metaphysics 
generally the claim lias been pressed in different ways tliat 
our conception of the imiverse, as a whole, of man's place 
within it and of his destiny, " must rest in the last resort upon 
a judgment of value." On the other hand, theologians and 
philosophers of more rationalistic tendency indignantly 
repudiate the attempt to reduce the objects of religious 
faith, the ideals of truth, goodness, and beauty to postulates 
of " merely subjective " judgments of value, or to deprive 
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theoretical knowledge of her rights i»s the only source ofj 
objective truth. 

In the present paper I have tried, in the hope of throwing 1 
some light upon these ultimate questions, but without seeking'! 
to offer any substantive contribution towards their solution, 
to give a psychological description or analysis of the value-, 
phenomenon, and to consider its relation to the proce; 
feeling, desire and presentation,— with which it is most closeljl 
coanected. 

Value and Feeling. — Perhaps the most natural star ting-pointS 
for our consideration is the relation of value to feeling. If in 1 
every human experience thei'e may be distinguished the three I 
phases — -presentation, feeling- tone, conation — and if, 
obviously the case, value ha,3 reference both to an object ' 
valued (" object " being taken in the widest possible sense), and 
to an activity resulting from the valuation, then it appears 
almost self-evident that the value-element is the feeling-tone, 
which somehow intermediates between the presentation and .. 
the striving. And so, in fact, we find some writers (e.g., : 
0. Ritschl, Kreibig) holding that all feehngs are feelings of i 
value, positive value corresponding to pleasure-feeling, negative 1 
value to pain. The greater the pleasure which an object is 1 
capable of giving, or does in actual experience give, the higher 
its value ; and as pleasure-feelings, in themselves, differ only 
in the measurable charactera of intensity and duration, we 
secure through the feelings a test by which the relative value- _ 
coefficients of different presentations, or representations, ma^ J 
be determined. In the case of complex presentations andJ 
ideas, a more delicate measuring-apparatus is necesss 
the interaction between ideas or systems of ideas, their'i 
strengthening or inhibiting of one another; the relation of -4 
the feeling-tone of the resultant system of ideas to the feeling- J 
tones of the elementary presentations which enter into avi 
constitute the whole ; — these and other factors must be cott 
sidered in any attempt to appreciate the feeling-value of anfl 
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posaiblu but as yet unrealised situation. Underlying this view 
and the elaborate calculus wbieh has been built upon it, is the 
conviction that feeling alone ia at once the motive-force and 
the goal of activity ; that it ia the nature of pleasure to be 
pursued and of pain to be avoided. But no feeling as such 
ever points beyond itself, it ia essentially a self-dependent, 
passive, inert experience or feature of experience. The correla- 
tion of feeling with striving is a construction upon experience ; 
an action does habitually succeed upon a feeluig of a certain 
degree of intensity, but there is no necessary connexion between 
the one and the other, except that both are parts, abstractly 
separated from each other, of a single continuous psychical 
event* 

Feeling and Fresentatiou. — Neither is there any necessary 
connection between a presentational element or complex and 
ita feeling-tone. Not only would it be impossible to say 
a p)-ioj'i of a new sense element, supposing such were given, 
that its tone would be pleasant or unpleasant ; but it is clear 
also that many of the constituents of our ordinary experience 
might have had quite different feeling co-efficient, without 
our esisticnce being thereby imperilled to any appreciable 
d^tee. Many feel as unpleasant certain colour-shades or 
groupings, certain tone -qualities or intensities or sequences — 
not to speak of more complex systems of colours and tones — 
which to others are pleasing. It would be difficult to prove in 
such cases that the presentation or its object is fraught with 
any t'unher danger to the subject tlian is contained in the fact 
that it is unpleasant, therefore inhibitive of his activity mental 
or bodily. It is injurious because it ia unpleasant, not i 
unpleasant because it is injurious. Perhaps the majority of \ 
oui' feelings, as of our convictions, are conventional, habitual 
or traditional, rather than grounded in the nature oi' things: 
it is a platitude that objects continue l,o please long after they 
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have ceased to be advantAgeous, if they ever were bo. In 
other cases again it is easy to point to an advantage which the 
pleasurable object brings to the individual or race, but it is at 
the same time quite clear that tins advantage bad no part in 
determiniug the feeling. Thus the pleasure which many of 
the lowest savages take in vermin as delicacies for the palate is 
in strong contrast with the attitude of the cultured European. 
Nor is it likely that the latter would feel the taste pleasant, 
even if he were able to overcome his prejudice suffleieutly 
to try. The utility of the practice of consuming vermin can 
hardly be denied, but it is one which might easily have been 
secured by any one of several less drastic means. 

Feeling and Need.~lt would seem to follow that the 
connection between feeling-tone and presentation is mediated 
through some third thing: and tlus .can only he a need or 
a want : that which satisfies a need, blind or conscious, beromfs 
pleasant : that which negates or inhibits the satisfaction of 
a need becomes painful. Later, both in the individual and in 
the race-life, the object remains pleasant or painful even 
although its relation to the satisfaction of ueeds has been 
inverted or modified. Converseiy, in our complex human life, 
a need may persist which has become habitual, although its 
satisfaction neither brings advantage to the individual or the 
race, nor is fraught with pleasure ; both the states of unsatii 
tied need and of satisfied need are marked by a negatb 
feeling-tone. Supposing that at the moment of yielding 
such a desire there is full realisation of how much the yieldi 
involves, we can only assume that the painfuln 
unsatisfied state is greater than that (hypothetically realised) 
of the satisfied. A subject's activity is liere as always 
towards a relatively positive value. The object of desire or 
of want has still positive value, although the realisation brings 
not pleasure but pain : it is, therefore, clear that positive value 
is not coincident with positive feeling-tone, nor negative vali 
with negative feeling-tone. "Everything that brings satisft 
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tion or fulfils a need has value. Sometimes we only becoine 
aware through a satisfaction -that our existence had a gap in 
it: sometimes this gap is marked beforehand and causes a 
wane or begets blind striving and desires." * It might seem 
that a further question has to be answered— that as to why 
the satiefaction of desire, the fulfilling of a need should give 
pleasure, not pain or a neutral tone : but on this view pleasure 
is itself the satisfaction of desire, pain (apart from the sensation 
of physical pain) is the failure of a uesiie to secure satisfaction : 
the terms have an identical meaning. To say that I pui'sue 
pleasure as an end is to say that I pursue what I desii-e or want. 

Fedivu) and Ohjcet. — But normally desire is satisfied through 
an object — whether a physical object or a person or a mental 
8Wte or activity, — and to this object the feeling-tone is trans- 
ferred, associatively or otherwise, so that in the future the 
recollection of the object has coiTclated with it, perhaps indis- 
solubly bound up with it — for that subject — the feeliiig-toue of 
satisfying desire. The feeling ia now objectified — it becomes 
a character or quality of the object, rather than a determination 
of the subject in relation to the object. The object seems to 
have meaning, not only in the sense of meaning for thought, 
significance, but also in the sense of meaning for practical 
experience, value. Thus the value - phenomenon does not 
strictly occur at the stage of simple preaentation-feeling- 
reaction, hut only at that of perception and Ingher stages, to 
which on the emotional side more than a mere feeling attaches, 
and of which the issue is not a blind reaction, but an activity 
characterised by a consciousness, more or less clear, more or 
less intense, of the end pursued. Not every feeling thei-efore 
is a value-feeling; those only are such which enter into, or 
which form the purely subjective phase in, an emotion. 

Valiie and Mnwiion. — The attempt to explain value by 
simple presentations, feelings and impulses is analogous to the 



* Hoffding, Philoa. FnMeme, p. 85. 
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attempt to explain knowIeiSge by simple ideas and thei 
aBBOciatioiid. Just as no mere sum, nor any other matheuiatieal 
fiiuctiun, of simple coutents of presentation would by itaelf give 
a fact of knowledge, so no mere multiplication of teelinga, e 
when taken in conjunction with the complex presentations or 
ideas to whicli they are " atlached," would give a fact of value. 
In order to have value, a feeling or series of feeling 
/'meaning," must have a beating upon or significi 
activity of the biological subject, and the significance must bflfl 
consciously apprehended, with at least some degree of cleames 
and intensity. The value of an object therefore is its i«latioa^ 
whether merely felt or refiected upon, to the activity of ihff^ 
individual as a whole — a relation which may lie anywhere 
between the poles of furthering the activity to the higl 
possible extent, and destroying it altogether. When a simple 
feeling enters into a valuation, it ceases to be a simple feeling 
just as a sensation when it becomes a constituent of a percep« 
tion, ceases to be a sensation. The most elementary instance o 
value in this sense is the simple emotion, of joy, sorrow, fear, 
01- the like. It is true that emotion has been " explaiund " as 
consisting in a number of simple organic feelings, which 
correspond to the cliauges directly produced in the organism 
by the object of the emotion. The organic " feelings " of eourae 
combine presentational elements with those of feeling proper. 
I need not here state the objections to this theory; even if its 
account of the content of the emotion is complete, it fails to 
explain the peculiar nature of emotion itself. The same 
elements enter into different emotions, the same emotion may 
be excited by very different, objects, or different emotions in 
the same person at different times by the same object, and the 
thought or idea of an object may recall an emotion with even 
greater intensity than the direct perception of the object brought 
forth. These things suggest that the emotion is rather a geneiic 
or abstract function than a mere sum of elements (which oughE 
in every case to be the same) : it may appear, and be r 
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with quite different oi^anic feelings, feelings of different inten- 
sities, durations, &a., just as a melody ia recognised, although 
the tones at different times may differ in absolute quality, in 
intensity, and the rest. It is only in certain relations between 
the constituent feelings that there is constancy — relations of 
intensity, of duration, or of rhythm. These relations form 
among themselves what has been called a "dynamic constant,"" 
which gives the character of sameness to the difiterent 
appearances of the given emotion, much as the relations of 
the notes constitute the identity of the melody. So the moods, 
it may be said, are higher constracts of feeling, built up 
npou the emotions. Absolute intensity may be reduced to 
a minimum, and the presentational elements may become 
wholly indefinite or vague without the motive force whether 
of emotion or of mood losing anything of its strength. It is 
nnneeesaary to carry out the analogy to perception and 
constructive thought : the relations in question are fixed in 
the first instance by the meaning or significance of the 
presentational whole for the life of the subject: they embody 
the value of the given situation, real or ideal, for the given 
subject : or to put this in other words, the judgment of value 
merely expresses in language what is already implied in the 
emoiional attitude towards the situation i emotions are the 
only true value-feelings.f The " sentiments " also, including 
the " sense of beauty," the sentiment of duty, and others, are 
of the nature of generic feelings, and they also constitute 
detenninants of v'alue. The feeling of regret or of remorse 
conBsponds to the sense of loss — the loss of a value which it 
is perceived would have more fully satisfied the whole self 



* V. Urban, Loffia 11/ the £motione, pBychol. Eev., viii. 

t ty. Kreibig, PtycU. Onaidlegung e. Syitemt d. Wert-Tliwrie, 1902, 
[I. 13. Yalae in general ia the "import which a, content of Bense or 
thought has for a subject, by reanoii of the feeliug, actual or potential, 
united with it either directly or aaaociatively," The realisation of a 
positive value ia, paychologically, the awakening or furthering of a 
pajchital activity. 
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than tiie particular value which was actually pursued, i 

with the reflected sense of one's own depreciation in the mind 

of" the social self." 

The Judgment of Value and Existence. — Great variety of 
opinion seems to prevail as to tlie implications of existence ia J 
the judgment of value, Aceordiug to Eitschl, in the class i 
value- judgments to which those of religion belong, we deteF*j 
mine or characterise the objecta presented to our thought inl 
their value tor our life as personal beings. Through pleasurs^ 
or pain-feelings which arise in consequence, the will is set in 
play for the appro priatiou of what is good, or the rejection of 
the contrai-y. Thus the knowledge of God or of Christ is j/omble 
only througli judgments of their value for us ; knowledge of J 
sin is possible only through the measurement of its uou-valnw 
by the measure of the perfect good.* It might seem that th* 
meaning of this is the comparatively harmless one that ' 
can only secure personally intimate acquaintance with Chria^ 
on the ground of trust or faith in his relation towai'ds us. ttaQ 
in intention, as the opposition with which it has met j 
show, the theory means much more. It is that the existence 
of an object of religious faith, whatsoever it may be, is infen-ed, 
or at least is guaranteed for our conviction, on the ground of a 
judgment of value, of which the logical subject is the ideal 
presentation of the religious object. An existence is suggested,— 
whether from tradition, authority, or a personal vision ; — ^in 
mental experiment the influence of such a being, if he really 
exists, is tested, and on the ground of the consequences which 
woidd ensue, the advantages which I, or other men, or the 
universe as a whole would derive, I judge of or assent to 
the existence of the object of value. Thus the judgment of 
value in this sense is strictly a judgment of eicistCTiec upon 
the ground of a feeling of value. Against this view it 
naturally ai^ued that we cannot value an object of the existence 

* KeintLle, Werlurleiln uud O'laubenswceile, 1900, p, 13. 
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or at least the realisable existence, of which we are not already 
convinced. In the case of objects the existence of which is 
independent of our will, we must first know of their existence 
before we attach any value to them ; and, of course, eternal 
objects — if the term may be forgiven — would obviously belong 
to this class. The so-called " value-judgments," or rather the 
judgments of existence baaed upon them, are, accordingly, no 
more than postulates, on the ground of experience — i.e., without 
the validity of which certain features of our experience would 
remain inexplicable. The charge of " subjectivity " is avoided 
by a distinction, familiar in other spheres, between contingent 
and necessary judgments of value, the latter being bound up 
with the " self-certainty of our personal existence," baaed, 
therefore, upon an inward experience of the personal subject 
which lie cannot reject without denying himself, and exercising 
accordingly a kind of inward compulsion upon him : — in this 
nse they are necessary, and universally valid.* 
Meinong's Theory of the Relation of the Value- Judgment 
to Ideas of EMstenee. — Quite clifferent is the problem of 
existence in Meinong's conception of it. It is characteristic 
of all value -feelings that they refer to what exists : what 
I do not think of as existijig can have no value for me. 
On the other hand, of course, the non-existence of a thing 
may have valne for me — the removal of an existing evil. 
And the direct condition of the feeling oE value, attaching 
u object, is not the object itself,— which may stand 
o direct relation to my thought, — but my conviction, 
belief, or, in othei' words, my judgment as to the existence 
of the value-object. Even when the given object dii'eetly 
causes a positive feeling (e.g., a fire uausing a pleasant feelii^ 
of warmth on a cold day), the feeling of value involved is 
not the pleasant feeling itself that directly results from the 
fire, but one which passes beyond the sensation to the object 
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itself that is judged to exist. If it ia true in this extreme caae, 
it is true alao of all other cases, that the feeling of value, which 
is expressed and made clearer by a judgment of value, 13 
baaed upon a judgment of existence, — not vice v&rsA, as in the 
theological school. The dependence of the feeling of value 
upon the scareity or quantity of the object at disposal is a 
further proof. For neither the utility noi' tlie pleasure- 
producing capacity of the object is thereby altered, hut only my 
judgment about it,* The law oE marginal ttiilUi/ (Grejiznutzen), 
or as Ehi-enfel's prefers, that of marginal advantage (Grenz- 
frommen) appears to apply here, I test the value of a good, 
not by its existence alone, but by the amount of loss which 
would accrue to me if it "were non-existent ; i.e., I mentally 
assume it non-existent, and experiment within myself as to the 
consequences that would follow. In the case of things of wliich 
a large quantity is at my disposal, as air, water, or self- regarding 
feelings, the value of any given unit is determined rather by 
the infinitesimal loss that would occui' if it were non-existent, 
than by its actual utility. And as Meinong has afterwards to 
admit, there are also the psychical facts to be considered of the 
fatigue and blunting of feelings which are frequently repeated. 
We do not attach so high a value to old friendship, or to bodily 
health — that is, we do not feel their existence so keenly — as 
we do to a recent friendship or to an access of wealth ; 
because we are habituated to them, as we are also perhaps to 
air and water ; but we can always test their " true " value by 
imagining their uon -existence. Meinong accordingly su^ested 
as a formula for measuring value V=CI +C'I', where I is 
the intensity of the appreciation of existence, I' that of the 
appreciation of the non-esiatence of the object, C and C being 
constants.f Meinoog's difficulties with the problem of existence 
were many, perhaps none more striking than those arising from 



* MeinoDg, I7ntertuehuttgen,fp. 16-24. 

+ Meinong, Wert-hattimff und Were, Arch. S^sC. Phil., 
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judgments of value referring to the past or the future. Thus 
to take Ehi'enfels'* illustration, the value wliich a nobleman of 
the present day attaches to the martial qualities of his ancestor 
of a few centuries £^o would reaUy belong to the ancestor 
himself, or to the quahties as the ancestor possessed them. The 
value characterises that to which it is attached, and with the 
existence of which it is bound up, but the ancestor's (jualities 
have not presetit existence, they existed only in the past, there- 
fore their past reality is the subject of the value-judgment. 

The Subject of Value. — None of these difficulties coiild 
have arisen had not the attention of value- philosophers been 
mainly devoted to the objects of va,lue rather than to the subject 
in whom the valuation-phenomenon has its real place. Value 
is never a character or quality of an object, but always a 
relation between an object and a subject, 

Valiie and Fueling. — To what phase of the subject's mental 
life does the value-phenomenon belong ? To the presentational, 
feeling, or conative side ? It is well-known that the pvotagonista 
of the value-theory differed upon this, Meinong holding with 
Lotze that feeling, Ehrenfels that desire is paramount. On 
the one hand no object, however spiritual, can be valued, it is 
said, unless I liave somehow experienced its power of causing 
pleasure ; only so does it become an object of desire. On the 
other hand, tlie value of a thing is said to consist in its 
being desired, and many objections are pointed out to the 
assumption that the feeling-tone and value-feeling or value- 
judgment show any consistent parallelism of variation. " What 
immediately determines us to mark things as valuable is their 
relation not to passive states of pleasure or pain, but to our 
active wishing, striving, willing — iji short, to our desire. ' This 
or that is valuable to me,' means ' this or that is object of my 
Value is the relation, erroneously objectified, of a thing 



* Ehrenfele, Van der WertdeHni 
Syit. PhiL, u, p. 103. 
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to a human desire directdd upon it." It is not necessary here 
to consider the relation of feeling to desire or will, more 
especially as the later writings of both Meinong and Ehrenfels 
have brought the two views more into harmony one with 
another, although whether this has not been done at the 
expense of the consiotency of each with itself may be ques- 
tioned. It is clear that the feeling of value frequently in 
actual experience precedes couBcious desire, as in the instinc- 
tive reactions of the child ; and it involves difficulties of 
terminology to speak of desiring an object which is ali-eady 
in our possession, although, per contra, we may attach a very 
high value to and derive a feeling of keen satiafaction from 
our possession of the object. What we desire is, no doubt, its 
continuance iu our possession, or the like, but the Jeeling appears 
even then to be primary. Does it follow either that every- 
thing which is felt as valuable Jias value, or that subjective 
feelings alone determine value, or again that whatever does 
not now excite feeling of value has actually no valne ? • 
The fetish of the primitive savage, for example, is felt and 
judged to be valuable by him : we know that it has not for 
us the value which he attributes to it. On the other hand, 
the friendship of an individual may be valuable to me, although 
I have no knowledge even of its existence. Such puzzles as 
these lead to the same step as was historically taken in English 
Utilitarianism, the transition from the actually to the potentially 
pleasing, from the desired to the desirable. " Value depends," 
Meinong writes, " not on actual appreciation, but on potential 
appreciation, and for this we must assume sufhcient knowledge, 
favourable circumstances, and a normal mental and emotional 
state." t Or as Ehrenfels suggests, " it is not exclusively actual 
desire that determines value, but also possible desire, or (which 
is the same thing) a disposition to desire." So far as these 

* Ehrenfeia, ViertdjahTichTifS fiir Wiss. Phil., 1893. Cf. fieischle, 
p. 27 f. — 

t Meinoug, Unlersuohangen, p. 24. 
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modiQcatiotis suggest any external or impersonal norm o£ 
value, the objections tell against them which we have to bring 
forward against all such norms." But they do not really mean 
80 much as this : man is a complex being, and his desires are 
variable, and dependent hotli upon his immediate environment, 
the given situation in which lie finds himself for the moment, 
and on hia past history; therefore he is apt to take up an 
attitude at one moment towards an object, which he later feels 
to have been "erroneous," and to have failed to secure the 
expected advantage. The " objective value " of an object is 
strictly a compromise between these different factors : — " The 
value of an object represents the motivation-force which attaches 
to it partly through its own nature, partly through the constitu- 
tion of the environment, and partly thi'ough that of the subject 
concerned. The thought or idea of value has arisen out of the 
necessities of desire, and thence it derives the inner unity and 
naturalness which otherwise we should he at a loss to find in 
it,"* In a later article Ehrenfels also modifies his descrip- 
tion : — ■' Value is the relation, erroneously objectified in 
language, of an object, 0, to the desire -disposition of a 
subject, S, according to which O would be desired by S, in 
BO far as, and so soon as S did not possess, or ceased to 
possess the conviction of the existence of 0." f Thus Meinong 
yields towards desire. Ehrenfels towards feeling, neither seeing 
that he is at the same time introducing a wholly diS'erent 
criterion of value, an objective one, whether erroneously 
assumed or not, which is independent largely of the actual 
desires or feelings of the subject at the moment. Neither 
"the desirable" nor "the potentially pleasant" belongs to 
the feeling or willing aide of the mental nature, but to the 
cognitive, or more accurately, to the individual as a whole 
with his practical interests, his past history, his conviction 
of a future destiny. 
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Vdl-iK and E.q)erieitc<:. — There can be no doubt that the 
value-phenomenon really emerge8 as a reflection upon a feature 
of daily and hourly oeeurrenee in our experience, the fact than 
changes occur in the presentational field, or in the situation 
presented or thought at any given moment, which are felt to be 
mediated through a change in the subject, or, if so preferred, 
in the subject-part of the total presentational field. The , 

S— S' 
formula* is / \ , The subject S in a given euvironmeni 

E E' 

or situation E undergoes a change S', whereby the situatioi 
itself ia altered to E'. In the simplest possible case, a burniof 
object for example touches my hand and I draw it away : her^J 
so far as there is any mental action at all, the felt pain iu the'l 
subject conditions or mediates the change in the situation — th^J 
hand in a new position. The new position is relatively i 
higher value than the former position, the earlier relativ^j^ 
to the later has therefore a negative value. In this case tlM 
nature of the new situation is indifferent ; the original poaitloB 
ia absolutely valued-^in the negative sense — thai is, it is not* 
one in wliich we could remain ; therefore any subseq^uent position 
has relatively a positive value. The volition or desire goes 
merely towards change, how far tlie new state shall differ from 
the old depending on causes which lie without the will, 
more complex activities these subordinate factors come moitfl 
and more within the determination of the subject, as in-J 
instinctive behaviour, in intelligent and in rational action. 

FossibUity of Jirror. — It ia in theu' regard that the possibility' J 
of error in a judgment of value chiefly lies. On the view thafcf 
value is determined by the feeling of the subject, error wouldl 
appear to be impossible. De gustiiiis •non disputajidum would:. I 
apply to moral and religious as well as to testhetic values. But 1 
while there can be no doubt as to whether a given starting-point j 
of environment or situation does or does not satisfy the s 
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there may very well be ei'rar as to wliat end-point of action 
may relieve the feeling, or fulfil the need which arises. 
Although it is posited as relatively higher by the very fact of 
its being adopted, yet it may, when the experience is fully 
realised, be found relatively lower. The auhjeet may have been 
ignorant of the real nature of the object desii'ed, may have been 
misled aa to his own capacities of enjoyment, or may have 
failed to foresee the further eousequeneea of his attainment 
of the desired object. Aa already pointed out, a need may grow 
more impei'ative with repeated aatiafaction, with habituation to 
recurring circumBtanees, and with loaa of the power to form 
new hahita, while coincideutly the capacity for enjoying the 
satisfaction of the need mny grow proportionately less. The 
critical instance is where two courses present themselves aa 
possible developments of the given unsatisfactory situation, 
each realisable through the action of the subject, but not both. 
There are then two mutually-exclusive positive values, aa when 
the urchin with hia penny halts between the sweet-shop aud ■ 
the baker's. We have then a competition or conflict between 
values, each offering itself as capable of satisfying a need of 
the subject. The need will correspond to some partial system — 
disposition, tendency, interest, or what not, — witiiin the 
biological subject : when there is real deliberation and choice, 
as opposed to blind selection of the first alternative that comes 
with any strength of feeling, the subject mentally assumes that 
each value is realised, while the other is excluded, or while all 
other values, possible at the given moment, are excluded. He 
himself into" the imagined situation as if it were a 
di-araatic rdle set him to play, more or less vivitUy enjoys its 
experience, while pitting against ita pleasures the lack of the 
other values. Thus, so far as there is deliberation, he con- 
sciously goes through a comparison of situations, weighing the 
positive gainst the negative values of each, and decides 
accordingly. If hia imagination is at fault he may, of course, 
decide wrongly ; the pursued course may not bring him a 
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higher degree of satisfaction than the other would have 
brought him had it been chosen. 

General or Universal Judgments or Valtie. — Are there 
rules by which the subject may be guided, empirical or other- 
wise ? Are there any objects which he ought always to prefer, 
when they enter into competition with others V An extension 
of the value-judgment, as we have hitherto considered it, is 
possible in several ways, fl) Tliere may be collective judgments 
of value, as when a group of individuals, a family, a tribe, 
a nation, pursues an end which can be achieved only through 
the co-operative action of the members of the group, and by 
which it is assumed the needs {physical, ethical, or religious) 
of each member, or of the majority of members, are satisfied. 
(2) There may be general judgments of value, grounded on 
scientific study of the com n ion physical or mental nature 
of men, and of what does, as an empirical fact, give satisfaction 
to them — as in the statements that ventilation, pure water, 
temperance are valuable : these are not felt as directly 
valuable, they are of the nature of what Ehrenfels called 
Wirkungswerte, or Instrumental Values * — valued in the jir^ 
instance not for themselves, but for further values which they 
bring with them. The value of the effect is transferred, by 
a well-known psychical process, to the known cause, which may 
then become valued for itself. The experiences of the race, 
and the experience of each individual, have laid up a store of 
these Instrumental Values, tlie knowledge of which is handed 
down from generation to generation. So far as they represent 
values instrumental to other values of which every member 
the race or group is susceptible, their statement becomes 
general judgment of value. It is clear that several theorii 
of the moral judgments, and one or two theories— Paley's, for 
example — of the religious judgments of value, would attribute 
to these no higher rank than this. They are empirical general 
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rules, which it is safer to trust than uot* (3) Still another 
class of general judymonts of value is possihle, however.f 
The life of a child is made up of a more or less disconnected 
series of impulses at the hack of which lie appreciations of 
value in different degrees of clearness and intensity. So 
presumahly with the life of most of the lower animals. 
So tar as they are conscious, they must have a sense of 
value, and their actions aim like our own at the realiyation 
of values. But each moment seems to suffice for itaelf; a 
value emerges, is pursued, and realised: then another and 
another: there is no continuity in the inward life, no conflict 
even of values with values. The ohserver, on the other hand, 
knows that these discrete actions have really a point of unity 
or convei^ence, in their common tendency to preserve the life 
of the individual animal or of its species. In the higher 
animals there are wider views ; the dog is ahle through past 
experience to foresee the cnnseq^uences of certain actions, and 
refrains from certain direct values in order to secure others of 
the same quality hut a higher degree, or to avoid others of the 
opposite quality. In however vague a form there is here the 
conception of a value the realisation of which extends over 
a portion of the imagined life of the individual, as opposed to 
one of which the realisation is immediate but raonientaiy. It 
is easy to pass to the conception of more and of less compre- 
hensive values — ij!., values which satisfy to a greater or less 
degree the needs not of any partial constituent of the suhject'a 
nature, but of the self or ego as a whole — the Gemmint-Ich. 
This is not, of course, the pure Ego of metaphysics, but the 
bioloj>ieal individual, conscious indeed of a few of its tendencies 
and of its vital interests, hut with dispositions which lie back 
in the blind depths of its bodily being, and imaginations of 
a future in which it projects itself beyond its bodily existenca 
This " total-self" is far more than the sum of its momentary 

* Reiachle. 
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teodenciea, deaires, feelings, and thoughts. 
exiBtence bejond the satisfaction of eacli and all of t 
only in comprehensiveness, but also in " protensiveneaa" Its 
interests may, and usually do, extend beyond itself altf^ether, 
whether or not the individual imagines liimself to continue in 
existence after the bodily death,— as in the interest which 
leads anyone to save (i.e., to give up possible immediate 
pleasures) to secure eorafort to someone else after his ow 
death. Even in the present life, however, the interest of t 
Total-ego may be held by what is uther than itself. The i 
suggestion that the Ego can pursue only its own pleasure 
hardly needs criticism at this date, except that it might 
possibly be jirgued against any theory which doubts the validitj- j 
of universal judgments of value that it ties down the theor^^ 
to purely subjective values, and that these must be the^ 
pleasures or pains of the individual subject. Pleasure in the 
abstract may, of course, become an object of value— as it does 
in a high degree to the blas^ man of the world, — but it is not 
usually so, except to a very limited extent. Pleasure in t 
concrete is pleasure already realised, and therefore cannot t 
such become a motive of will. On the other hand, the pleasure 
of another person, his satisfaction, his virtue, &c., may jui 
as readily be valued by me as my own pleasure, satisfaction," 
virtue: — nor does the fact that they are ao valued, e 
desired, involve any contradiction of our theory, which has 
found the origin of the value-phenomenon in the transition 
from one situation to another mediated tlirough i 
the subject himself, a change of the nature of voluntarj 
activity. For after all the alter, as a biological individual, i 
also part of my environment. The possibility of { 
therefore valuing the good (in whatever sense " good " is taken)'' 
of another is no more contradictory, if no less contradictory, 
than the posaibiljty of knowledge itself. Eather the experience 
of everyday life wouhl show that what is valued directly 
is haitlly ever the pleasure or even the advantage of the 
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individual: that tliat in valued may be taken for granted, but 
perhaps the majority of actual strivings refer beyond the 
individual to the realisation of values in which he cau have 

iliare. No douht there is always pleasure to the individual 
in the realisation or in the activity, but this pleasure ia 
not that which is valued. It is unnecessary to develop this 
familiar fact further. I return to the Gemmmt-Ich, with its 
syatem of outward-striving dispositions and tendencies, of 
inward memories and expectations ; when these different 
partial-systems come into conflict one with another, as they 

wiiat decides aa to which shall be satisfied, whicli left 
unsatisfied ? Any number of conditions or circumstances may 
in actual fact decide, bnt in the long run, and iu the case of a 
normal human being normally placed, the more comprehensive 
systems will tend to realise their "values at Uie expense of less 
developed, more detached interests. And this eomprehen- 
aivenesa may extend, as has been pointed out, beyond the 
individual's own personality. The Total-ego may include other 
eelvea, those of the family, the Chureh, or the State, with 
which different interests of the Ego have come to be identified. 
Here also, iu the long run, the more comprehensive interest 
conies to secure a predominance over the less comprehensive. 

In such a system as that which we have found the self to be, 
the wliole is not merely the sum of the parts: the partial- 
Bystems entering into the whole are thereby modified just as 
they in tJieir turn modify it. They are no longer therefore 
independent systems, and their value is transformed. What 
holds of the presentational hohls also of the valuative side of 
consciousness :■ — " Whole and parts mutually determine each 
other. There are no quite isolated concepts which allow them- 
aelves to be bound up into judgments: .... Consciousness 
and personality cannot be explained as pi^duets of elements 
already given, any more than organic life can be explained aa 
a product of inorganic elements. On the oiher hand the 
nature of Consciousness and Personality reveals itself like 
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tliat of organic life as a continuous transformation into itsellj 
of elements given, not origina.l]y produced by it."* Every life 
is, or strives to be, a whole : and bo far as it is successful it ' 
modifies, subdues, perhaps converts into tlieir oppoaitea the 
individual values with which it sets out. Some one interest, 
now relatively constant, now changing, will always be thoj 
dominant one, and will " in u higher or lower degree impr^sifl 
its stamp on h11 the elements of consciousness and give theiil^| 
their direction." It has already been indicated how these-B 
interests may come to consciousness : the series of valuations 
and impulses that in the lower animal subserve the taking in 
of food, although their union towards this end is not at aU 
before its mind ; a further series of which the issue is the 
building of the nest, the production and care of the young :d 
each of these series becomes at a higher stage conscions^iJ 
systematiaed into a whole, of which the correlative is a more 
or less permanent " interest." They give rise accordingly to 
different categories of "values" which may at any given 
moment enter into competition one with another, until they 
on their part become merged in still higher syntheses of 
interest and value. But we cannot take the position of 
external observers towards our own activities or valuta 
judgments : we cannot say that our limited and still subjective;! 
valuations are instrumental to some higher, more 
end, posited not by us but for us, just as the end of life-B 
preservation and the continuance of the species is one impoaectfl 
upon the animal from without. At least, if analogy suggestsS 
that there is such an absolute end, we cannot say vrhat it is im 
nor if we could, would it be necessarily binding upon i 
pursue it. It is impossible djirion to say that it would appear 
an object of value to us : that is at most a judgment of faith, a 
value- judgment in Eitschl's sense, not a judgment capable ( 
scientific demonstration, or of being regarded as a postulatofl 



' HOffdiiig, I'hdos. Probhme, p. 11 
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either of theoretical or of practical reason. As von Hartmann 
agrees, although with a different end in view, there can be no 
objective or absolute end where there is no objective value. 
He holds that there is an objective value : " values are what 
they are, in and for themselves ; they do not require recognition 
in order to become values. Values are made known to us 
through feelings (of pleasure and pain), but neither their 
existence nor their value depends on their being known to 
us as values." This is because with von Hartmann the essence 
of value lies in the idea or content which determines the will 
towards its realisation : the feeling which the content excites 
is merely an index of its value for the furtherance of the will's 
ends. An objective value thus attaches to the objective ideal 
system of ends which is realised by the objective will.* But 
no such objective system enters into our experience, and the 
whole conception of an objective will realising an objective 
system of truth is in direct contradiction with the value- 
experience in particular, which emerges always as we have 
seen in the reactions of the living individual upon the world 
about him. 



* Wertbegriff und Lustwert, Zieit. f. FhiL, 106, i. 
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v.— SOME CONTEOVEETED POINTS IN SYMBOLIC 

LOGIC. 

By A. T. Sheahman. 

By any person commencing the study of Symbolic Logic it is 
not unnaturally soon concluded that there exist several 
" systems," marked off from one another by fundamental 
differences. Such systems he is inclined to describe according 
to the character of the view that the founder entertained as to 
the import of the proposition. Thus there is the compart- 
mental view, the predication view, the mutual exclusion 
view, and so on. But subsequent study enables the reader 
to perceive that, in adhering to such a conception, he is 
hiding the points of likeness and magnifying the points of 
difference between the proposed methods of treating the subject, 
and he is thus led to look rather at the net result of the 
different efforts. That is to say, instead of continuing to speak 
of several isolated systems, he proceeds to study the calculus 
that is now available, and to the construction of which most 
symbolists are seen to have contributed. 

The interest of the subject then gathers round such 
questions as to whom we are most indebted for those rules of 
procedure that may be said now to constitute the calculus, what 
important differences of opinion have arisen as the subject has 
been gradually thought out, and which of the conflicting views 
do we find it correct to adopt. Our business in this paper is 
with the second and third of these questions. In other words, 
we shall be occupied not so much with an historical sketch of 
the progress of the subject as with a critical account of certain 
points that have arisen as the work has proceeded. 
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Symbols as Repeesem'ing Classes and Propositions. 

We cannot <lo better than to commence with the question as 
to whether the symbols operated upon in the caloulua should 
refer to classes or to propositions. There are here three 
considerations Lhat must be kept quite discinct if the subject is 
to be profitably discussed. In the first place, it is possible to 
affirm that synibola may under one set of conditions represent 
terms, and under another set of conditions represent pro- 
positions, and then it has to be decided which of the two 
available uses it is expedient primarily to adopt. Secondly, it 
may be held that it is a matter of indifference whether symbola 
stand for terms or for propositions. And, in the third place, 
the opinion may be maintained that only one of the two should 
be symbolized— on this view it is [generally to designate 
propositions that symbols are exclusively utilised. 

As regards the question of expediency, it has been affirmed 
that we should commence with the symbolization of pro- 
positions, for then, firstly, onr procedure throughout will be 
analytical ; and, secondly, we sliall avoid the " confusion " that 
is introduced through the identification of the " physical " com- 
bination of propositions into a system with the " chemical " 
combination of subject and prediention into a proposition.* 

The former of these reasons rs undoubtedly a strong one, 
but I am inclined to think that the common method ot 
beginning with the consideration of classes, and the operations 
that may be performed upon themf is the better one to employ. 
For one thing, the latter procedure is of a simpler character 
than the other. But a stronger reason than this is that during 
the process of considering the manner in which the analysis of 
propositions modifies the form of the synthesis, it is neceaaaiy 
' to point out that the letters representing predications obey the 
[ simple laws of prepositional synthesis ;t it ia, therefore, 

* J/iW, vol. i, N.S., p. C. 
i Ibid., p. 302. 
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desirable to be able to refer to an earlier discussion of t 
and the operations that may be performed npon them, 

With respect to the confusion that it is alleged is likely to- 
arise from our allowing; letters originally to represent terms, it 
is, I think, apt to he exaggerated ; indeed, a careful t 
of what really happens during the employment of literal 1 
symbols in the two spheres will show that there i 
reason for confusion in any degree. The fact that contra- 
dictories ai-e not the same in both regions has been declared tO' 
be a likely source of error. Now it is certainly true that the 
coutmdietories in the two oases are different, but this shoiJd 
not involve any uncertainty in the application of the old 
formula! to the new use. All that is necessary is that we make 
allowance for tlie change in the character of the contradictory, 
i.e., we must not admit that propositions are sometimes true and 
sometimes false. 

Again, it has been said that those who utilise the old mle^ 
for the new subject-matter will be led actually to confuse I 
class with a proposition, inasmuch as on the class view th&^ 
contradictory of a; is the class x, but on the propositional theory I 
ttie contradictory of the pi-oposition x is the affirmation ' 
true."* But this criticism loses its force if tlie distinction is\ 
drawn between the truth of a proposition and the statement that " 
the proposition is true. When the old formula are appUed 
to the new case, the correct procedure is to make the letter 
symbol represent the ti'uth of a proposition, while such an 
expression as ^ = 1 is used to denote that such a propositionj 
is tme. Hence the contradictory of the truth of x does not 
leave us with a proposition, but simply with the truth of ; 
There is thus a perfect analogy between this case and the cas 
where the letters repiesent classes. And, just as the class i 
may be declared to e.'^haust the univei'se, so it is possible ta-l 
state that the truth of the proposition x is the only poss!bility.X 
In other woi'ds, ii\ both cases we may say that.* = 

* Mind, vol. i, N.S., No. 1, p. 17. 
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When writers, who start by making letters stand for classea, 
come to make such letters stand for the truth of propositions, 
there is no serious alteration iuvotved, except the one already , 
noticed, in the logical rules that have been established : there is 1 
merely another method of interpretation pnt upou the literal ' 
symbols. Such logicians argue that t!ie logical machinery may i 
be put to uses other than those for which it waa originally 
intended. For instance, the symbol 1 from meaning the | 
totality of compartments comes to denote the only possibility, 
and receives the meaning of no possibility. 

Where the symbolic framework, aa elaborated from the 
point of view of the class, doe.g not apply to the new case, the 
fact is due, as Venn shows, to tlie circumstance that we have 
no longer any place in the contradictory for the word " some," 
In dealing with classes, when it is said that x + ,? = 1, it is 
meant that both x and x contribute to the total, but on the \ 
proposition interpretation, the admission of x excludes abso- 
lutely the admission of x. Hence, If aiy is declared false, we 
can only say that one of the three x^,iey,xg ia true, while, if 
xy is declared true, then xy, .vy, xy must all be false. That 
is to say, of the formally possible propoaitional alternants only 
one can be true. 

But there are some writers who maintain that it makes no 
difference whether symbols represent terms or propositions. 
These logicians have to attempt to show that the characters of 
the contradictories do not vary in the fundamental way that 
I have just mentioned. Mrs. Ladd-Pranklin, for instance, 
endeavours to deal with this q^uestion by asserting that a pro- 
position may be true at one time while it is false at another ;* 
but, as Mr. Johnson remarks, propositions that relate to 
different times are different propositions. Mrs. Ladd-Franklin 
asks, " Why exclude from an Algebra which is intended to 
cover all possible instances of (non-relative) reasoning such 
propositions as ' sometimes when it rains I am pleased and some- 
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times wlien it rains I am indifferent ?' " But I am not aware 
that any symbolist wishes to exclude such propositions! 
Supposing we regard this statement as consisting of two pro- 
positions — in contradistinction for the moment to the way in 
which Mr. Johnson argues, namely, that the particle " and " 
implies that we have really only one — then the symbolist will, of 
course, say, " Let x equal the proposition ' sometimes when it 
rains I am pleased,' and y equal the proposition, * sometimes 
when it rains I am indifferent/ " Here, if these two pro- 
positions are true, we shall have a? = 1 andy = 1 respectively ; 
while if X is not true, i.e., if x = 0, the verbal rendering will be 
" It is not true that sometimes when it rains I am pleased," and 
similarly with the rendering of y = 0. Mrs. Ladd-Franklin 
argues as though x were made by the symbolist to stand only 
for such a proposition as " I am always pleased," but, of course, 
the symbol may stand for any proposition (or rather, truth of any 
proposition) whatever. 

But though the symbolist can deal with such propositions 
he will not in consequence proceed along the lines that 
Mrs. Ladd-Franklin thinks Schroder should have followed. 
She argues that it is not justifiable to regard x — < y -f a; as 
requiring fundamentally different treatment according as Xy 
y and z stand for terms or for propositions. Schroder had 
maintained that, when the letters represent propositions, it 
is not possible, as it is on the view that we are dealing with 
classes, for a: to be divided up between y and z. To this his 
critic says that in material consequences, such as " if it rains, 
either I stay in or else I take an umbrella," the proposition 
is satisfied if there are some instances in which I stay in and 
some in which I take my umbrella. She fails to observe that 
the introduction of the word " instances " does away with the 
special character of the sequence, and reduces the problem to 
one of class implication. So long as propositions as such are 
retained, Schroder is undoubtedly correct in saying that x 
cannot be divided up between y and z. 
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Again, Mrs, Latld -Franklin points out that there is a close 
Bemblance between what she terms logical sequence and the 
case where the left-hand niember of the subsumption stands 
for a singular subject. But this is not any reason for regarding 
the question whether we allow literal symbols to stand for 
terms or for propositions as one of indifference. Such a state- 
ment as "she is either a queen or a fairy" is one of those 
limiting cases for whose investigation in general we are so 
much indebted to Dr. Venn. It is quite correct to say that 
" there seems, in fact, to be a cJose relationship between the 
lexical sequence between propositions, and the sequence 
between terms when the subject is singular," but Sehi-oder's 
general argument is not thereby invalidated : the original 
formuLii must be modified to .'suit the case of the proposition 
with singulax subject and disjunctive predicate, just as there 
must be modification to meet the case where terms stand for 
propositions. Mrs. Ladd- Franklin's answer to Schroder, when 
he asks what can possibly be meant by (n; — < &) = a -f 6 
on the supposition that the letters stand for terms instead 
of for propositions, appears to me to be quite sound. She 
says that the verbal rendeiiug will naturally lie as follows : — 
" All a is b" is-the-same-thing-as " everything is either aon-a 
or else 6." But all that is hereby demonstrated is that the 
letters in a certain equation may have two difterent readings : 
there is here no argument to prove that it is a matter 
of indifference, bo far as rules of application are concerned, 
whether our letters in a problem stand for terms or for 
propositions. 

In stating the facts of the case we have, therefore, to avoid 
two extremes. On the one hand it is incon'ect to say tliat all 
the rules apply equally well for both classes and propositions, 
and on the other hand we need not go so far as to state that 
the rules are different in the two regions. The former state- 
ment is erroneous, the latter suggests more disparity between 
the two procedures than actually exists. 
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It bas been mentioned also that writers sometiraea ii 
tbat symbols should l>e employed exclusively to represent pro- 
positions. Mr. MacColI takes this view of the case. But I can 
see no valid reason why symbols may not designate now classes 
aud now propositions. The only thing to be remembered is 
that the rales of procedure are not quite the same in the two 
cases. If we are to be restricted to one only of the two uses, 
then I think that Venn is justified in saying that symbols 
should stand for classes rather than for propositions. Aa 
regards the question of economy of space in the solution of 
problems, the evidence seema to show that the class inter- 
pretation is to be preferred. Certainly this is the case so far 
as the representation of the syllogism — after all an important 
form of reasoning — is concerned. I do not lay much stress 
upon the argument based on space-economy. At any rate, we 
ought not to judge systems by the amount of working that haa 
been offered when the exponents were dealing with certain 
well-known problems, because as a rule the symbolist could, 
if he had so chosen, have made his solution much more compact 
than he did. Still, seeing that symbolism is an aid to thought, 
we need not despise brevity, if thought is thereby rendered 1 
greater assistance. 

Symuolic Logic and Mohals. 

In close connection with the subject as to whether Symbol^ 
Logic deals primarily or exclusively with propositions, is 1 
question as to the kind of propositions to which in any c 
it must confine itself. The symbolist can deal with assertorics 
only. It has, however, sometimes been held that certain other 
propositions fall within the scope of his treatment. For instance, 
he is said to be able to manipulate propositions that are 
"probably true." I think he has nothing to do with such 
material, for the simple reason that it does not exist™ 
Mrs, Bryant, in her suggestive paper on " The Eelation 
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Mathematics to General Formal Logic,"* still holds to the 
view that it is a legitimate subject of inquiry when we ask 
coneerninn a proposition " how often is it true relative to the 
total number of cases its occurrence in every one of which would 
constitute its unconditional tmth ? " Two considerations show 
that this question ia not an inteUigible one. In the first place, 
it is a mistake to speak of a proposition as being oftm, true, for 
on each supposed occasion of its truth there would he a new 
proposition. In the second place, though unconditional truth 
may well be established from certain true propositions, this 
establishment is due simply to the fact that such propositions 
are true, and not to the fact that they are always true. 
Mrs. Bryant escapes the mist^ike of speaking of degrees of 
truth, but she falls into an equally serious error in holding 
that a proposition may more or less frequently be true. She 
is quite correct in saying that " a proposition is the assertion 
of a joint event," but when this assertion is once made it is 
either true or it is false : it cannot be probably true. It may 
be more or less probable that the events ought to be joined 
in the way asserted by the proposition, but such probability ia 
a matter to be taken into consideration before the assertion is 
made, The error in question arises apparently through the 
confusion of proposition with event. The probability of an 
event is certainly measured " by the ratio of the number of 
cases in which it occurs to the whole number of cases con- 
sidered," but the probability of the truth of a proposition has 
no meaning. "We may not, as she would allow us, write 
" proposition " for " event " and *' is true " for " occurs," 

Nor can the symbolist manipulate propositions respecting 
probabilities, unless he recognises that he is dealing with an 
affirmation of the relation in which a thinker stands to a 
certain statement. That is to say, the symbolist will still be 
upon assertorjc propositions, Mr. Johnson has made 
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this quite clear. Ab he expreaaes it, theae assertions about 
the probability that n predicate is to be attached to a subject 
relate to a different plane from the one with which pure Logic 
is concerned. They refer to the obligation under which the 
thinker finds himself to accept a stfttement of an aseertoric 
kind, but the propositions that engage the attention of the 
logician are these assertorica themselves. 

And in the same way that the symbolist cannot without the 
use of new terms deal with propositions asserting probabilities, 
60, unless the same pi'ocedure is adopted, he must consider as 
outside his province many of the kinds of propositions that 
are mentioned in the very ingenious system that has been 
elaborated by Mr. Mac Coll. This logician holds that the 
symbolist, besides classifying propositions into true and false, 
may make other classifications according to the necessities of 
the problem. Thus, in addition te the probable, improbable 
and even propositions already mentioned, there are those that 
are certain, impossible or variable, those that are known to be 
true, known to be false, and neither known to be true nor known 
to be false, and so on. The objection to this procedure is based 
on the fact that the considerations according to which such 
classifications are reached all refer to the relation in which the 
thinkei stands to the proposition, and not to the proposition 
itself. All such facts as Mr. MaeCoU has in view can be dealt 
with in Symbolic Logic, but it is in their case necessary to 
introduce new terms. Thus, take the case of a proposition A, 
which we will suppose to be false. We liave then symbolically 
A = 0. Now, suppose we introduce the conception involved 
in the words " it is known," the proposition that we shall have 
to deal with will be " that it is known that A is false is true." 
It will still be a ease of truth or falsehood, but the propositions 
that are declared true are not the same. Mr. MacCoU is, 
therefore, incoiTect in stating that his A : B is stronger than 
A ^K. E : it is not a matter of strength, it is a matter of an 
entirely different proposition. 
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It will be seen from these considerations why it is that 
the same writer's recent explanations of his views are 
unsatiBfactory* He maintains, for instance, that his formula 
(A : x) + (B : x) : (AB : x) is true, hut tliat lie could not use 
the formula (A : x) + (B : x) = (AB : x). He grants that the 
latter is true when A : x means (A + x), hut not when we have 
the meaning that he assigns to A : ,'■, viz., (A + x)*, i.e., " it is 
certain that A implies x." In unfolding his view, Mr. MacColl 
takes an illustration, in which tlie chances that A is x are 
3 to 5, that B is X are 3 to 5, and that AB is j: are 1, 
and his demonstration that under these circumstances the 
former of the above formula alone holds good is doubtless 
sound. But he is not justified iu constructing formulae upon 
this plane. At any rate, those that he here constructs form 
DO part of pure Logic, for in tliis the force of the proposition 
consists in the definite erasion of certain compartmeuts. If 
Mr. MacColl wishes to deal with the data he mentions he 
should introduce new terms. Pure Logic can take account of 
the uncertainties that such data occasion, hut the propositions 
dealt with will then denote not the relation of the respective 
letters to x, but the relation of the thinker to each implication. 

And here I may perhaps in passing notice the ai^ument 
advanced hy Mr. MacColl in his criticism of the ordinary 
employment of 1 and in prepositional Logic.f His object is 
to show that such usage leads to absurdity. To do this he 
commences hy affirming that since 1 and denote true and 
false propositions respectively, these symbols represent two 
mutually exclusive classes of propositions. Hence the defini- 
tion — < 1 should assert that every false proposition is a true 
proposition, which is absurd. My reply to this is that it rests 
on a misunderstanding. For 1 and never do represent true 
and false propositions, and cousequeutly two mutuallj' exclusive 



* Jfinrf, N.S., No. 47, p. 355. 
t Ibid., p. 367. 
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Classen of propusiticms. The aymbola denote respectively thi 
only possibility and no possibility : we do not refer to a class 
at all. The introduction here of the definition — <1 is, 
therefore, altt^ether unjustifiable. 

Symbols of Operation. 

Next as tt^rds the method of connecting the term-symbols. 
For a long time it was thought to be absolutely necessary to 
use symbols of operation, but Dr. Keynes has shown that the 
moat complicated problems may be solved with the greatest 
ease without such use. The ivords " and " and " or " are amply 
suflBcient in his hands for the connection of the term-symbols, 
while to connect the subject-group witii the predicate-group 
he needs not to depart from the customary " is." Still, as 
Mr. Johnson points out, Keynes has hardly developed a logical 
calculus, for this is characterized by the mechanical application 
of a few logical miea. 

But I may say that there is a difference of opinion among 
logicians aa to the best manner in which to describe the 
advanced work that has been done by Dr. Keynes. On the 
one hand it is said that he has hardly developed a calculus, 
and on the other iiand the question is asked whether his 
methods can fairly claim to belong to the Common Logic* 
"Venn thinks that these methods would never have been 
reached without a training in the earlier symbolic systems, 
for "the spirit of the methods is throughout of the mathe- 
matical type." And Venn, in the second edition of his 
Syrnbolir Logic, which appeared after the publication of Keynes' 
work, repeats the statement made in the first edition to the 
efl'ect that the want of symmetry in the predication view of the 
proposition forbids its extension and generaliaation.f Thus, if 



♦ See Venn, in Mind, vol. ix, p. 3i 
+ Symbolic Logic, 2nd ed., p. 29. 
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Keynes' work is not a calculus and does iiot belong to the 
Cominon Logic, it is a little JltKciilt to know how to classify it. 
My own view is that it is what lie claims it to be, a generalisa- 
tion of (common) logical processes. There are no symbols that 
are suggestive of Mathematics except the bracket, and none 
suggestive of earlier symbolic work except x for uot-J.'. 
The distinction between subject and predicate is observed, and 
the use of the copula is retained. There is generahsation 
of the various forms of immediate inference commonly recc^- 
nised, as well as of mediate arguments involving three or more 
terms. Whether the processes can Ije readily described as 
a calculus ia perhaps doubtful Certainly Keynes does not 
reach his conclusions from the mechanical application of a 
very few fundamental laws, but the rules that he does employ 
are after all not very numerous, and with a little practice can 
be applied with almost mechanical facility. I agree with Venn 
that it is difficult to suppose that such methods would have 
been reached without study of existing symbolic systems, and 
there is a distinct resemblance between certain parts of Keynes' 
treatment of the subject and that given in Schroder's Operationa- 
krei-9, to which work frequent reference is made in the notes 
of the Foi-mal Loffic. Still, whatever may have been the 
history of the growth of the subject in the writer's mind, 
now that the methods are thus presented I think that they 
should be regarded as a generalisation of the common logical 
pi-ocesses. 

Most writers on the subject of Symbolic Logic have 
undoubtedly introduced symbols of operation, and the four 
following, as is well known, have frequently been used ; — 
+ , — , X , -^, to denote respectively aggregation, subduction, 
restriction, and the discovery of a class which on I'cstriction 
by a denominator yields the corresponding numerator. Of 
course, other symbols might have been used to designate 
precisely these operations, and it may be well to ask whether, 
seeing that these symbols are employed in a special region of 
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thought, it ie well to have them employed in both 
If they had first been used by the class logician, would the 
thinker who deals with numbers have done wisely in adopting 
them in his science ? There is no reason, of com'se, in thB_ 
nature of things why they slionld not have been 
in Lo^c first of all, but they were in use long before I 
logician began to look around him for some symbols suitabi 
for the operations be had to perform. Did Boole, thereffflc 
act wisely in making use of these symbols in bis solutions' 
In some respects he did wisely, and in some he did not. He 
did wisely because there is some analc^ between certain 
processes of Mathematics and those of Lc^ic; for instance, 
the commutative and associative laws are applicable in both 
regions. And, even in cases where most of all it may be said 
that the adoption of mathematical symbols is likely to i 
lead, there is little risk of erior if we regard the symbols i 
"representing the operation, and merely denoting the result,"'! 



Thus, 







fhich i 



Mathematics denotes zero, might, r^ai 



solely as a result, be taken in Logic to stand for " nobbing 
but, when we remember that the symbol also points to an 
operation, no confusion need arise. It becomes obvious, that 
is to say, that we here have the result of finding a class whicl 
upon restriction by a gives 0, which class is immediately s 
to be a. 

£oole did wisely also — though perhaps somewhat uncon- 
sciously — in that by employing these symbols he directed, as 
Mr. -Johnson has remarked, far more attention to the study of 
Symbolic Logic than the subject would otherwise have received. 

On the other hand, it may be doubted whether the analogy 
between the two sets of processes is sufficient to justify the 
application of the same symbols. The law that xx = x, for 
instance, is largely operative in the logical region while being 
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almost entirely inapplicable in Mathematics. Moreover, had 
Boole not adopted these aynibola there would have heeii 
avoided the many disputes concerning the propriety of using 
them. Without doubt, out of all the controversy on the subject 
some truth has emci^ed, but it is probable that, had the 
relations of clasaea or of propositions received the attention 
that the disputants gave to a comparison of the mathematical 
and logical processes. Symbolic Logic would Lave made more 
rapid strides tliau it has done. The wonderful mathematical 
structure was erected without reference to what the Ic^ician 
was doing, or whether he was douag anything, and it may be 
that the logical etructure would have Ijeen more imposing if 
the builder had concentrated hia thought upon his own work 
instead of casting side glances to see what was occupying the 
attention of the mathematician. 

Much discussion has arisen concerning three of these four 
symbols of operation, and it is stimulating to thought to weigh 
the arguments that have been advanced in connection with 
them. Pirat, with regard to the sign +. Boole always 
used this sign on the understandiug that the terms so joined 
are exeluaives. It was his special merit, so it has been affirmed, 
to improve on the common vagueness. That is to say, if " or " 
on the popular view means anything from absolute exclusion 
to identity, then the logician is called upon to improve on the | 
ordinary view when he states his premises in symbolic 
language. It has also been maintained that there is a very 
great advantage in adopting the exclusive uotation, inasmuch 

. there is then rendered possible the introduction of inverse 
operations. That is, before ah can be subtracted from an 
a^regate of terms, it must be known that the aggregate 
contains ab—it the matter were left open there couM be 

I subtraction. Similarly with division. If a class is to be 
found which on restriction by a denominator is to yield, tte 
numerator, then there must be no indefiniteness as to wUat 
this numerator is. 
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On the other hand, it is maintained that, for the purj 
of expressing the premisea in symbolic form, much economy 
space and time is effected if the non-exclusive method is 
adopted. Fiirthei', on this plan it is possible to arrive at the 
contradictory by a very simple process. The demonstration of 
this is one of the most original parts of Schroder's work." He 
showed in the Operationskreis that the contradictory of (a i 
(i, + 6|), and that of (a + di)^ is a, S, — in the Vorlesvmgen 
proposition appears aa No. 36. Of course, Jevons had pi 
viously argued that the individual does often think in 
non-exclusive fashion, but this is no reason why such notation 
should be adopted in the logical calculus. It was for Schroder 
to point out that by the adoption of the method in the calculus 
problems could be solved more easily than on the Boolian plan ; 
and not only would the process be easier, but, what Schroder 
thinks to be still more important, each step would be intuitively 
obvious, and justifiable on purely logical grounds. Aa a result 
of the long debate, the nou-exclusive notation haa undoubtedly 
found favour, aud Venn in his second edition adopts it, havii 
come, as he aaya, to recognise its " brevity and symmetry, 
still holding to the view that the question ia one of method 
rather than of principle. Having thus changed his opinion, 
Venn has, of course, either to reject all inverse processes, or 
else to revert to the exclusive notation wlien dealing with 
them. 

The confusion whicli has "been stirred up by many of those 
who have discussed this question is greater, perhaps, than is to 
be found in any other part of Logic. It is very common to 
find no distinction made between (1) what actually takes place 
in disjunctive thinking, (2) what is the treatment of the dis- 
junctive judgment in the text-books that discuss the elementary 
rules of formal logic, and (3) what way of dealing with the 
disjunctive ie the most serviceable for a generalised Jc^ic. 
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These three points of view were made clear by Dr. Venn long 
ago, but they are quite neglecteJ even now in some diacussiona. 
For instance, Mr. Rosa set out rtjuently " " to try to determine 
the import of the clisjuoctive judgment, and to find out the 
exact place which it occupies in the connected whole of logical 
thought." He then proceeds to criticize Mr. BiBdley and 
Mr, Bosanquet (who ave, let it be observed, talking about the 
manner iu which we are thinking when we are thinking 
difljunctively) by appealing to considerations based on common 
logical us^es. But obviously the practices of the logician can 
never define the actual form of the judgment. Somewhat later, 
when Mr. Ross advances " other considerations which go to 
show how inexpedient it is to treat the disjunctive judgment 
as necessarily exclusive," it Iiecomea particularly noticeable 
that he fails to distinguish between two entirely different 
questions, one of fact and one of convenience. He actually 
proposes to show how inexpedient it is that alternatives are 
(in Bradley's view) exclusive of each other ! 

To put tlie matter in the simplest possible form, when 
Boole meets with some premises involving alternatives, he 
asks whether he is to regard the alternatives as exclnsives or 
not. Then, if the answer is in the negative, Boole will write 
down xy -\- xy + xy, where z and y were the original non- 
exclusive alternatives. If Sctroder meets with the same 
premises, he will, of course, also -want to know if the alterna- 
tives are exclusives, and when informed that they are not, he 
will write down x -\- y. Tlieii each symbolist may go to work 
with bis special rules, and each naay obtain the correct solution. 
Thus it is the person supplying the problem who places the 
symbolist in a position to comnnence the solution. I should 
not have put the matter in such an elementary form as this 
were not the many confusions that still exist a sufficient 
justification. The word "should" has misled Mr. Koss. It 
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may mean, "How ought I to describe the actual facts 
mind of the individual who is thinking a disjuncti 
meut 1" Or it may mean, " How ought I to put down in words 
or other symbols the fauts that constitute the disjunctive 
thought ? " 

It is relevant here to notice also Mr. Bradley's treatment 
of the subject of alternatives. He wishes to show 
alternatives are exclusives, and his procedure is to refer 
the state of things when they are not exclusivee." Evidently; 
therefore, alteruatives can as a matter of fact be eithi 
put the same thing in other words, Mr. Bradley says that wh< 
alternatives are not exelusives we are thinking slovenly, 
slovenly thinking ia still thinking, though we may readily 
grant that it is uot " always safe." Mr. Bradley aeema to have 
been led to this argument through a confusion of the kind 
we have just mentioned. He sees difficulties in the way 
reasoning if we state the premises symbolically in the noi 
exclusive manner, and so lie argues that those premises mm 
have been given in the exclusive manner. But obviously they 
may have been given in either form, though we must know 
which before we can put them down in symbols, 
information upon the subject is forthcoming, we can 
either the exclusive or the ii on- exclusive method of repi 
sentation. It has been pointed out that Mr. Boss attempt 
to show the inexpediency of the fact that alternatives are (i 
Mr. Bradley's view) exelusives. We now see that Mr. Bradlt 
was led to regard alternatives as exelusives by retiecting ho' 
inexpedient it would be if they are not. 

Concerning the employment of the aigu ( — ) some diSerent 
of opinion has also arisen. In the first place, it has bei 
pointed out that the sign is not absolutely uecessai'y, sin( 
subductiou may always be expressed symbolically as reatrictii 
But, though this is true, the reply has reasonably been 
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that it is frequently more conveuient to employ the minus 
sign, and that no Ic^cal considerations render such employ- 
ment illegitimate. But it is to be noted that only as 
denoting aubduction is the use of the sign appropriate. If , 
the attempt is made to designate negative terms by pre- 
fixing ( — ) to the positive, only eiTor can result For, "as J 
Venn points out, the tendency then becomes almost irre- 
sistible to transfer a term with changed sign to the other 
side of the equation, and this will mean that a statement 
is made concerning a class alx>ut which the premises give 
no information. 

So far all is clear concerning the use of the minus. But 
sometimes it ia employed where the calculus is based on the 
intensive rendering o£ propositions, and t!ie use in this way 
deserves some consideration. Castillon has carried out more 
consistently than any other writer the development of Symbolic 
Logic on intensive lines, and I shall restrict my remarks here 
to his treatment of the sign in question. What he means by 
( — ) becomes evident when we observe hia symbolic repre- 
sentation of the universal negative and of its converse. This 
proposition appears as S = — A t M, by which he means 
that the attributes embraced under S are not co-existent 
with those embraced under A, but are co-existent with those 
embraced under M.' Then he affirms that such proposition 
may be converted thus : A ^ — S -t- M. Clearly, then, 
what Castillon means — and he says as much — by the (— ) 
is the mental act of keeping; apart, of analysis. But as he 
has thus far been criticized, f he is supposed in the original 
proposition to assign to S two aggregates, consisting respectively 
of negative and positive attributes. But this is what he dis- 
tinctly avoids doing. When such infinite judgment, as he 
calls it, ia to be designated, he employs the form S=( — A)-i-M. 



• Sur vn novvel idgorilhm logiqva, p. 10. 
t Venn, SymixAie Logic, 2nd ed., p. 466. 




Mfireover, if he had meant what Venn thinks he did, tbf 
converse of the universal negative would, of course, have 1 
(— A) = S — M. Ih, then, Oastillon justified in converting 
in the way lie does ? Obviously not. For to proceed from 
S = — A + MtoA=— S +Mi3to conclude that A is 
co-existent with M, a statement which is at variance with the 
origmal pi'oposition. So that on intensive Hues, as these are 
laid down by Castillon, it is not in general allowable, any mora 
than it is in extensive Logic, to transfer letturs with change 
sign to the other side of the (^). 

The last s^ that need claim our attention is the < 
corresponding to the (h-) of the mathematics of quauti^ 
Has this inverse process any rightful place in Sj'mbolic 
Logic, or is it a survival of merely historical interest ? I hold 
that for two reasons the process ought without hesitation to be 
retained. In the first place, the mental exercise involved in 
arriving at the comprehension of what is implied in the per- 
formance of such inverse operation is, as Venn maintains, of ^ 
the greatest utility. And, in the second place, tlie operation J 
■capable of yielding abaolutely reliable results. It may 1 
stated in reply to this that, in the performance of the 80-caIle{ 
logical division, we utilise symbols that are from the logics 
stindpoint quite meaningless, and that such a procedure ii 
warrantable ; tliat, in other words, we should follow on tbl 
lines which Schroder has laid lIowu, who makes all intermediate 
processes intelligible. But in answer to this it is to be noted 
that a calculus is a mechanical contrivance for arriving : 
results that cannot be intuitively reached. Having given oqI 
premises we state them in symbolic language, then manipulate 
this in accordance with a few Bimple logical laws, and so reach 
our conclusion. Whether or not the intermediate results are 
intelligible is of no importance whatever. Tims even if the 
intermediate processes in Logic were unintelligible, as is often 
affirmed, the inverse operations quite reasonably find their 
place in the calculus. 
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But, as a matter ol' fact, the stagea between the statement 
of the premises and the arrival at the conclusion are not 
meaningless. Certainly Boole never attempted to assign them 
a meaning, but Venn has carefully examined all the various 
forms that arise as a result of " division," and he has shown 
that they have a perfectly intelligible lexical signification. 
The words of explanation that are given by Mrs. Bryant as 
to how imaginary results arise are not therefore required in the 
strictly logical realm. It will be remembered that she says, 
" Whenever a subject is reduced to symbolic expression, 
imaginary insults may be expected to appear, and this happens 
because the opeKitions of thought which the combining symbols 
represent extend in application beyond the posaibilities of the 
subject-matter." • No doubt that sentence throws light on a 
difficult question. But as Boole's forms have all been assigned 
a strictly logical explanation by Venn, it cannot be asserted 
that in Logic there are unintelligible expressions that eall for 
consideration. There appeared to be such when Boole pub- 
lished his results, but that was only because he did not perform 
the task of explicitly stating the logical aigniiicauce of the forms 
in question. 

To reject inverse processes, as does Mrs. Ladd-Franlsiin, for 
instance, is deliberately to throw away useful instruments for 
solving problems. At the same time, she is undoubtedly correct 
in showing how important is tliat interpretation of alternatives 
which will allow of our reaching the contradictory with ease. 
The most satisfactory conclusion of the whole matter is that 
which Venn has formed, namely, to adopt as a rule the non- 
exclnsive rendering, so as to profit by the simple rule for 
contradiction ; but to change to the exclusive notation at times, 
in order that the advantages to be derived from the employ- 
ment of inverse operations may not be lost. 
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Thk Pkovinck of the Logic of Relatives. 

Perhaps there is no term in Logic which the reader is likely 
to find so perplexing as the term " Logic of Relatives." He not 
unreasonably supposes when he comes to this part of the subject 
that he is going to consider all those expressions whose subject 
and predicate are not connected by the copula " is," but by the 
many other words or phrases that frequently join these funda- 
mental portions of a proposition. Such general treatment dfi 
copulse is undoubtedly what the term in question eu^eststo' 
the mind, and this is the extension that De Morgan at any rato; 
had in view. But in modem logical works this investigation iff 
given up as hopeless, and instead of it we are introduced to the 
subject of multiple quantifications. Of course, such alteration 
in the subject-matter need not have involved any confusion, 
and some writers have made it perfectly clear to their readers 
that the problem investigated is no longer the wider one. But 
Mr. Peirce calls the new enquiry by the old name " Logic of] 
Eelatives," and such a procedure is very misleading.* 

The important question at once arises whetlier the largeffi 
investigation is bound to be fniitles.?, and, if so, why such is the^ 
case. I think that a general treatment of coputla: cannot be! 
undertaken by the logician, because we need in every 
have a piece of special information given us beyond the' 
propositions that form the premises. Such information js' 
necessary whether the conclusion is reached ayllogisticaUy 
or intuitively without the use of syllogism. That such. 
additional proposition is required before the reasoning can 
be brought imder the rules of syllogism is very clear. Take 
the case mentioned by Jevons. He says : " If I argue, for 
instance, that because Daniel Bernoulli was the son of John, 
and John the brother of James, therefore Daniel was thft.. 

. Jmir. o/MaA,^] 
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nephew ol James, it is not posaible to prove this conclusion by 
any simple logical process " ; we need also to be informed that 
the son of a brother ia a nephew. Again, to take a case 
mentioned by Venn ; " If the distance of A and of B from C la 
exactly a mile, that of A from B (the relation desired) may be 
anything not exceeding two miles " ; here the additional pro- 
position would have to contain information concerning the 
angular raeasurements of the triangle made by joining the 
points occupied by the three jiersons, and to declare in general 
terms what, under such circumstances, is the distance between 
two persons situated as are A and B. In still more indefinite 
circumstances of relation we should have to possess a still 
more complicated piece of information along with the original 
statements. Hence we must undoubtedly reject the doctrine 
that was once frequently held on this subject, n?.., that such 
an argument as " A equals B, B equals C, therefore A equals C," 
is. when put in another form, aai actual case of syllogistic 
reasoning. The opponents of such a view were quite right 
when they argued that this putting into another form involves 
a 2>etitio principii. De Morgan, for instance, made this 
rejoinder, and Keynes is in agreement with him. Before, then, 
all possible premises of the kind in question can be dealt with 
eyllogistically there will he needed an infinite number of such 
special pieces of information, and this amounts to saying that 
a general treatment of relatives is impossible. If, on the other 
hand, the vaKdity of such arguments as we are considering is 
declared not to be estabUshed hy means of syllogism, but to be 
as intuitively evident as the validity of Barbara itself, the state- 
ment means, I take it, that in each case there is involved a separate 
dictum, corresponding to the dictum of the syllogism. Since, 
however, the number of such cases is unlimited, there will be an 
infinite number of dicta in our Logic, which again is impossible. 
The way out of the difficulty appeal's to be the following. 
It must be admitted that such propositions as the above are not 
being so manipulated that they shall he put into 
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8yll(^Btie form. Also it is absurd to suppose tliat we have 
our disposal an infinite niunber of major premises or of di 
Hence the general treatment of copulae is impossible. 
wliat we can do is to admit an arbitrury number of 
propositions other than the dictum de omni, and the propositions 
thus admitted allow of our dealing with a limited number of 
ailments like the above. There is a special group of such 
statements of jrreat importance, and they occur in the region of 
quantitative mathematics. I regard the axioms of Geometry 
as being aTuoug the assumptions that are necessary in order 
allow of the application of syllogistic reasoning to propositii 
of that science. It is a verbal matter whether we call 
additional information, that is required, by the name of dictum, 
I should say that it may be so called when the same informa- 
tion is required in a large number of instances, as is the case, 
for instance, with the so-called axioms in Euclid. Where such 
additional information is used once only, it is preferable to 
employ a less pretentious term. 

Of course it may with good reason he here asked whether 
there is such fundamental difference between the dictum de 
omni and the other general propositions (say the axioms of 
quantitative mathematics) as to give such unique importance 
to the former. Are not those axioms, as t)e Morgan affirms,* 
" equally necessary, equally .self-evident, equally incapable of 
demonstration out of more simple elements" with the dictum, 
and, if so, are not the two equally important ? My view ia that 
whatever may be the character of the two kinds of axioms as 
regards derivation and self-evidence, they are not of equal 
importance. For in all reasoning concerning quantities the 
dtdum Ab omni is required, while in reasoning concerning 
qualities, where, of course, the dictum is also needed, the axioms 
of quantitative mathematics afibrd no assistance. Se Moigan 
in another place.f endeavours to show that questions of equality 
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aiiJ of identity are fomiallj on an equal footing, since " the 
word equals is a copula in thougbt, and not a notion attached to 
a predicate," and that "logic is an analysis of the form of 
thought, possible and actual, and the logician has no r^ht to 
declare that other than the actual is actual." The answer to 
this appears to he tliat, though the individual does actually 
regard the " equals " as a copula, he does so only by a process 
of abbreviation: the form wlieii folly expressed is one of 
identity. Tlie logician is not bound to treat as of fundamental 
importance each kind of abbreviation that mankind has adopted. 
It is enough for him to deal with tho fully expressed form, and 
to explain, as we liave done above, that in other apparent 
examples of formal reasoning there is only a syllogistic process 
plus some material assumptions. In this discuEsioii we have 
been considering cases in which only three terms are involved, 
and the matter has been regarded from the point of view of 
ordinary Formal Logic. In this narrower region the dictum is 
unique. But from such statements it is not to be concluded 
that we shall not when discussing t!ie generalisation of logical 
processes reject the dielum. It %nll be rejected, however, not 
because it ia not in a unique way of a formal character, but 
because it applies to only three terms, and we must adopt 
axioms that are " necessary and sufficient "- for dealing with 
arguments of any degree of complexity. 

At first sight the above statement of the case appeal's 
perhaps to agree with the view that Boole adopted. But there 
ia really no such agreement, Boole held that general logic is 
quantitative mathematics with the quantity element left out, 
that is to say, class logic and quantitative mathematics 
participate in the nature of general logic, and have in addition 
their own special characteristics. It seems to me, on the other 
hand, that quantitative mathematics is a combination of the 
quantitative element and the principles of class or proposiiional 
logic There are not two species of the genus general logic : 
there is one logic, and that is class or prepositional logic, and 
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all that there is in niathematica ia audi logic, together i 
some materia! aesumptions concerning quantitative objects. 
No aigument whatever can be carried on in quantitative 
nialbemBtics without the explicit or implicit application of 
class or propositional logic at every step. Certaiuly Boole 
appeared to establifh two species of reasoning, when lie applied 
the symbols of mathematics to the manipulation of arguments 
involving classes ; but what be was really doing was to show 
how qualitative ret^oning, if we employ in it symbols analogous 
to those that represent quantitative objects and processes, may 
be extended far beyoud the liiuits of the old syliogistic 
arguments. To put the matter in a woi-d, I recognise only the 
so-called specitic logic of quality, and I regard quantitative 
reasoning as merely qualitative reasoning together with cei'tain 
assumptions concerning the relations of quantities. As 
Dr. Shadworth H. Hodgson says,* formal logic '* is a system 
wholly unrestricted in its range," or, as he adds, class Logic is 
"the Logic of the whole nature of any and every object of 
thought, of its Wliat, tL iariv, of its Quid, whicli includes both 
its Quale and its Quantum." That is to aay, class Lc^ic has to 
do with the relation of classes whether qualitatively or quanti- 
tatively determined. 

It need hardly be said tliat though Jevons speaks of the 
necessity of there being additional inibrniation, before the 
proposition that I liave quoted from liim can be manipulated, 
he does not make any general statement on the subject. And 
he evidently considers that all such ai^^nments form a. class 
distinct from the miseellaneous selection which lie brin^ 
forward in illustration of his principle of Substitution. My 
view is lather that his illustrations are special cases of relative 
reasoning, and that this is not in general possible except on the 
lines that I have endeavoured to indicate. 

When it is stated, as was the case at the commencement of 
this section, tliat the expresfiion '' Logic of Eeialive8,"ua now 

* Proo. Arigl. Soc., N.S., vol. ii, p. I3fi 
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used, refers only to the operations perl'ormecl upon propoaitious 
involving multiple quantifications, it is not meant to suggest that 
this investigation is not important. On the other hand, I think 
that we have here a development of the greatest interest. One 
problem that we have to solve in this part of the subject 
concerns the method of synthesizing these multiply-quantified 
propositions. Another problem is when we are given such a 
synthesis, and have to find the least determinate alternant that 
will explain the given synthesis, or the moat determinate 
determinant that the synthesis implies." An investigation of 
the principles, according to which these results may be 
reached, naturally follows the study of the subject-matter of 
ordinary Symbolic Logic, in which, of course, we are concerned 
with singly-quantified propositions. 



The Utility of Symbolic Logic. 

A few words may be added as to the utility of Symbolic 
Logic. Of the educational advantages arising from the ioa- 
centration of thought that the discipline demands, it is 
impossible to speak too highly. On all sides the educational 
utility of mathematical study is recognised, but I venture to 
state that Symbolic Logic takes no second place in this respect. 
Probably, also, everyone would allow that the generalised 
treatment of thought throws much hglit upon problems that 
appear in the special or syllogistic treatment. As regards the 
direct utility of the discipline, the question is somewhat com- 
plex. It may readily be granted that natural science cannot 
make any direct use of Symbolic Logic. Mathematics is abso- 
lutely necessary for an insight into Nature's laws, but natural 
science is not immediately furthered by the rules of the logical 
oalctilus. Jevona seems to think that the facts point in the 
other direction, for he held that science is advanced by means 
of the Substitution of Similars. But the truth is that science 
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must supply the premises upon which the symbolic logicift 
may briug to bear his mechanical contrivances. 

The position of Jevons on this subject is, I think, still 
at times somewhat misunderstood. Mr. E. C. Benecke, for 
instance, affirms tliat Jevons (liil not intend the symbolic 
system as developed in the FrincipUs of Science to assist in 
the advancement of knowledge.* But surely this is not a 
correct view of Je\'ons' position, for he maintained that " the 
Sv})BtU'utio7i of Similars is a phrase which seems aptly to 
express the capacity of mutual replacement existing in any two 
bj t bich ai'e like or equivalent to a sufficient degree.f 
and n every act of inference or scientific method we are 
engaged about a certain identity, sameness, similarity, likeness, 
eml 1 nee, analogy, equivalence or equality apparent between 
tw bj ts."t Nothing could be clearer than these statements. 
Jevons thought and said that the principles of his symbolic 
calculus were applicable for the advancement of science. 
Mr. Benecke is apparently of opinion that Jevons in the 
Principles of Science first developed a symbolic calculus, and 
tlien proceeded to deal with scientific methods. But the whole 
book has to do with the methods of science (as Groom Eobertsoc 
says, " the Methods, rather than the Principles, of Science, 
would, perhaps, be a more appropriate title for the book as it 
stands"), and the latter portion of the volume is engaged 
not upon an investigation quite distinct from that which 
occupies the former part, but with the work of ascertaining 
" when and for what purposes a degree of similarity less than 
complete identity is sulfieieut to warrant substitution." This 
substitution is all along held to be the fundamental process. 

And here, by way of parenthesis, I may perhaps be allowed 
to make a few further remarks upon the logical position of 
Jevons. It is impossible for readers of Symbolic Logic not to 

* Proc. Ariit. Soc, N.S., voL ii, p, 141. 
+ The Frinciplea of Science, p. 17. 
t Loe. eit., p. 1. 
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give Ilia views frequent eousideration, aud it will be useful to 
inquire liow far he has contributed to the erection of the 
symbolic structure. Students of Venn cannot but be inipreased 
with the fact that many of Jevons' proposals are of little or no 
value, I have drawn up as full a statement of the case 
as I have been able to reach. Jevous' doctrine of the 
fluperiority of the equation ,v = xe/ to represent the imiversal 
affirmative ia erroneous, for this form is immediately reducible 

toi;= -yOYX = v.y. It is impossible to adopt his method of 

denoting particular propositions, for though he avoids the 

difficulty apparent in the "Boolian system, where - is taken to 

denote complete indeiiniteness, such escape is effected by 
employing the postulate that no term whatever shall be equi- 
valent to 0. This would exclude the poasibiUties of a calculus, 
for a collection of consistent propositions may eventually be 
found to have established the entire destruction of a certain 
term.* I should agree with this criticism of Venn's, but I do 
not think that Jevons would have done so ; he would probably 
have replied that if such coUeetion of propositions resulted in 
such u destruction then the group was not perfectly consistent. 
Again, we have already seen that Jevons' argument against 
using the exclusive notation in Logic is not valid, though since 
time this method of deahng with alternatives has been 
Jargely adopted : his point was that we do often think in the 
non-exclusive manner, but this is no reason why we should do 
BO in our symbolic reasoning. He certainly drew up a table 
by which a type of proposition may be reached for the solution 
of the inverse problem in the case of three terms, but he did 
little more than indicate the difficulty involved in solving the 
inverse problem in general. Moreover, his doctrine that 
Indiietion is to be identified with this inverse method is quite 
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erroueuus, for, as Mr. Jolinaou lias moat perspicuously showi^ 
the series of propoaitione that Jevons desires to reach are oal^ 
determinants of the dataware, that is to say, neither luord 
general nor more conjeetuiul than the data. Jevons' eoncep- J 
tion of Boole's idea of the scope of mathematics was, previous 
to the second edition of the Principles of Science, altogether 
mistaken, and hence the attempts in the earlier edition to 
" divest his (Boole's) system of a mathematical dress " could not 
result in much that is useful.* But even in the second edition 
the inaccurate notion has only partially disappeared. Boole's 
is still a quasi-mathematical system, still requires "the 
manipulation of mathemntical symbols in a very intricate and 
perplexing manner." Jevons, in holding the vievr that the 
process of subtraction is useless because the same operation can 
be represented as one of restriction, passes over the fact that 
each may be useful at times. His objection that, because he 
admits the Law of Unity into his system, Boole must necessarily 
have done the same, is without force, since Boole was not guilty 

of any inconsistency in the omission. Jevons declared that ^ 

cannot be understood without reference to the mathematics of 
quantity, an assertion which is refuted from the simplest 
logical considerations. His statement that inverse operations 
are impossible is contradicted by the history of Symbolic 
Logic. I do not profess that this list is complete, but it must 
be confessed that, though Jevons stimidnted logical thought 
much more extensively than most men are enabled to do, his 
actual contributions to the development of Symbolic Logic 
were few and relatively unimportant His great powers were, 
in short, less successfully occupied in the logical than in the 
mathematical realm. In pure economic theory and in currency 
investigations, where in both cases the argument is almost 
entirely concerning quantities, his work is of the utmost value, 



* G. B. HttlsteU, Id Mind, No. S), |i, 13-1. 
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and has placed him in the very first rank of thinkers upon 
such subjects. 

To resume the main discussion of this section, we have said 
that Symbolic Logic does not directly lead us to any new truths 
in natural science. It is, however, by no means the case that 
no new truth at all, but only a recognition in another foiin of 
the information contained in the premises ia reached by means 
of the calculus. I'or what is a new truth ? It is an accurate i 
subject- predicate combination that an individual forms, bub 
which has never till then been formed in the history of the 
race. Now such a combination may be reached deductively 
or inductively. It was a new truth when the conclusion of 
Eue. I, 47, was for the first time reached, just aa it was a new 
truth when Adams and Leverrier discovered the planet Neptune. 
In a second sense a truth may be said to be new when, though 
well known to science, the full force of the subject-predicate 
combination is for the first time grasped by the mind of a i 
student. Here s^ain the above-mentioned combinations may 
take equal rank in their claims to be designated new. And, . 
just as in pure Mathematics the results may constitute new 
truths in both of the above senses, so in Symbolic Logic we may 
be said in the same senses to reach a new truth. For iustance, 
the difficult problem that was first solved by Boole* gave a 
result that was true and altogether new, and this solution, 
which is well known to all symbolists, is the occasion of 
the experience of a new truth in the mind of each student 
of the subject. 

Moreover, though it be correct, as we have seen, to say thiit 
Symbolic Logic cannot directly assist the individual in his 
scientific pursuits or in his daily affairs, the indirect help of 
the discipline in each of these regions is by no means insig- 
nificant. Mankind is consciously or serai- consciously much 
occupied with questions that turn upon the relations of classes, 



^ Boole, Lau-s of Thought, pp. 146-148. 
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80 that the manner of looking at things which the logical 8tudj| 
makes habitual cannot fail to be of service in practical coneernw' 
Instead of confining himself to things that are seen, the logician's 
apontaneoualy is led to regard the things that are not seen. ItJ 
liaa become a custom with him to consider the ie as of equal 
value with the x. The truth is not that his logically-developed 
habits are not applicable to the affairs of ordinary life, but 
rather that he will so weigh the proa and cons of a question j 
that his active forces will be apt to suffer from a certain.^ 
paralysis. The man of strong will, who has a more or lea 
vivid idea of one aspect of a practical problem, ia muchl 
more liliely to achieve a great deal than the man who e 
accurately both aides. Hence the dilemma faces us whether ita 
is better to act vigoi-ously, and accomplish much that has tQjj 
be revised and largely undone, or to praduce only a smallifl 
amount, but such as needs little alteration, 

Now, if the study of Symbolic Logic is thus indirectly of 1 
use in natural science and in practical affairs, then a /ortioriM 
the study ie of service to the philosopher. For I take ifcJ 
that we philosophize rather in order to know than in order I 
to act, and therefore in philosophy there is no danger whal^J 
ever arising from seeing the other side of a qiiestion. I think, j 
moreover, that the principles of Symbolic Logic point i 
striking manner to the fact that in philoaopbieal researoheaJ 
we shall always be left with a duality, however far we press I 
our investigations. Attempts to reduce the world to unity— J 
to God, to Self, to Nature, for instance — appear to be doomed I 
to fail. In this extreme case our 1 means the totality of the I 
existent, the universe in the common acceptation of that term.- J 
As before, .e + * = 1 of necessity, and with this necessity v 
are obliged to stop. We eaniiot establish the existence of ici 
only, for there is no premise available with the information the^ 1 
X = 0. For instance, let x stand for " God," then S will etand | 
for " not-God." Now, if we attempt to demonsti-ate the noa- 
existence of J; we shall be proceeibng in an absurd manner, for \ 
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we shall be assuming, if not ourselves, at any rate our reasoning, 
which evidently is a part of the x. An opponent of this argu- 
ment might perhaps affirm that the human proof may well be 
regarded as a form of Divine reasoning. God would thus be 
proving His own exclusive existence. But it is obvious that 
the circumstances under which such Divine ratiocination would 
be taking place would be such that a human thinker was 
recognising the argument as his own construction. Hence 
the human mind and its reasoning would still be distinct from 
the Divine. And, similarly, in our other efforts to reach unity, 
the argument is based on the assumption of an ultimate duality. 
The remarks that we have made with respect to the utility 
of the ordinary Symbolic Logic apply also to the so-called Logic 
of Eelatives. In this further study we do not arrive at any- 
thing more general or conjectural than the multiply-quantified 
propositions with which we start. There is here, therefore, no 
instrument by which the problems of natural science may be 
solved. But the educational advantage and indirect assistance 
of the study, and the possibility of reaching new truths, in the 
sense that we have just mentioned, are the same as in the 
case of the Symbolic Logic that deals with singly-quantified 
propositions. 



VI._THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN THILOSOPH"? 

By Clement C. J. Webb. 

It is 3 complaint not unfrequentlj brought against philosopiim 
by those who are entering upon tlie study of it that, unlike t 
physical sciences and unlike history, it seems to add no certain 
and positive facts to our knowledge; that, while one is told 
much of what this or that thinker has said, one is never told 
plainly which view is right There often goes along with this 
complaint a true perception that the seemingly vague and 
nnprogressive chai'acter of philosophy is not unconnected with 
the importance attached (in some seats of philosophical learning 
at least) to the opinions of ancient thinkers, such as Plato and 
Aristotle, whose work or that of their contemporaries in the 
natural sciences would never be mentioned by teachers of those 
sciences except for their historical or antiquarian interest. The 
teacher of philosophy has to meet these complaints ; aod h9M 
will probably begin to do so by pointing out that in thM 
method of every natural science there is a complete abstraction ' 
made from everything except that special part or aspect of 
experience with which that science deals, and that in particular 
the relation of this aspect to the knowing subject of experience 
(although without a knowing subject there could be no such 
science) is not brought under consideration at all. If we 
suspect that the peculiarities of the observer of natural 
phenomena affect his observations, then, it is true, these 
peculiarities are taken into account, but only in order to 
discount them, to eliminate them from the result. Science, in 
the sense in which we distinguish it from philosophy, ia. 
impersonal ; it is concerned with fads which can be detached J 
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altogetlier, or at any rate to a considerable degree, from the 
context in which they have first appeared to us. It is just for 
this reason that, while we reverence the names of the 
pioneers o£ scientific research — of Hippocrates or Aristotle, of 
Eratosthenes or Arcliimedes — we do not study medicine or 
biology, astronomy or mechanics, in their works ; the progress 
to these sciences, which in tlteir earhest days owed so much to 
thera, has inevitably antiquated them. The apologist of 
philosophy may then, perhaiis, point to regions of human 
thought in which this continually antlquatiug progress seems ' 
to be absent ; and where also the niind, though nourished, is 
not nourished by facts. Homer and jEschylus, Yirgil and 
Dante, Cervantes and Shakespeare are still read ; and why ? 
Just because what they contribute to our intellectual life is 
not to be expressed adequately in abstraction from its original 
Context ; what ia worth our knowing of their works is not the 
plots or the arguments, it is the works themselves, as they 
stand, in matter and in manner, because only so do they 
manifest what we riglitly call the immort-al genius of their 
authors. The same is true (the advocate of philosophy may 
further point out) with religion ; here, too, personality rather 
than abstract fact is important ; and for that reason, as the 
years run on, the religious life of tlie world does not come to 
take a merely antiquarian interest in those great personalities 
whom the historic religions venerate as their founders or 
apostles. Eather it turns back to them again and again 
to drink more deeply of their spirit. Xo doubt in their 
teaching Cjust as in great works of imagination) there are 
some things which become obsolete and, without a learned 
comment, unintelligible; but these are only the accidents, 
the essentials are, like great poems, " not of an age but 
for all time." Now, philosophy (it may be added), dealing, 
as it aims at doing, with experience as a whole, is in 
some respects to be classed rather with religion and poetry 
than with science. Like religion and poetry, it prioresses 
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iiidccil, Imt not through the collection of new facts of its 
own so much as by the increase of the stock accmnii- 
lated by the other sciences. For the sanie reason it is, lUi 
religion and poetry (we may conclude), unable to eliminate, aff^ 
the sciences do, the personal element. The whole personality 
of Plato or of Aristotle, of Spinoza or of Kant, is revealed in 
tkeir systems ; their philosophies cannot be detached from their 
personalities as the hard facts or abstract laws of the sciencea^ 
from the pei'sonahties of their discoverers. We should hasteztj 
indeed, at this point to correct a possible miaapprehensioaJ 
We do not mean that it is essential to the comprehension c 
a system of philosophy any more than of a poem to km 
" facts " of their cren.tors' lives outside of their poems or th^l 
systems ; but only that the system or the poem is itself theJ 
expression of its author's personality, and that the statements^ 
which they contain cannot be taken out of their context f 
put, comparatively unchanged, into other contexts, like thqfl 
"facts" of botany or chronology ; though even with those th( 
process may iiave its limits, on which there is no nee( 
dwell at present. The very luisunderstandiiig which we 1 
thus attempted to avoid may yet be of use to us 
has given us a glimpsR of the difficulties and ambiguities 
atteniling the use of the word "personality." For we speak 
atjmetimea of the " personality " of a poet or philosopheTra 
meaning what belonged to him outside of his poetry or his,! 
philosophy. By " personal details " about him we should r 
likely intend the name of liia grandfather or the date of 1 
birth, his taste in food or his party in politics ; when, howevoi 
we speak of him as a " gi'eat pereonality," we do not think of 
these things, but of that which utters itself in his works, and 
with which we come into contact in reading him, though we 
may be very ignoi-ant indeed of bis private history, and may _ 
even doubt whether the uame by which we designate him evei 
pointed to the real author at all And, once more, uny of suob!! 
details of private liistovy as have been mentioned above i 
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become important in a particular caae for the understanding of 
the poetry or the philosophy : thus Dante'a creed and politics , 
enter into the substance of hia work as Shakespeare's, for 
example, do not ; and it may naake a considerable difference to 
our judgment of a philosophic system to what date we assign it ; 
for the presuppositions and the polemic will differ accordingly. 
Besides the ambiguity we have jnat mentioned, however, 
another similar one thrusts itself upon our attention. Tor, 
when it is contended that the point of view of philosophy is 
more concrete than that of the special sciences, because it does 
not abstract, as they do, from the knowing subject, we are often 
content to think of the knowing subject in general without 
reference to the differences between individual knowing i. 
subjects, and thereby to pi'eserve to philosophy a genuine 
" objectivity " or validity for ail, as over against individual 
" subjectivity " or idiosyncrasies ; but when we went on to 
justify in this way our careful study of the particular 
philosopliies originated by great thinkers in the past, we 
seemed to lay stress upon the peculiarities which stamp 
these philosophies each as the imique utterance of an unic^uB 
individi^l ; and we might doubt whether we were not now 
in danger of denying altogether the objective validity of 
philosophical results, and the possibility of applying to them 
at all the distinction of true and false. 

And now we are met by many voices from various quarters 
which seem to make light of this danger. These voices are 
not all concordant with oue another, but they all alike give 
utterance to what may be called by the vagiie name of ' 
" personal idealism." Some of them are chiefly concerned to 
protest that even in the sciences the elimination of the personal 
or " subjective " element, with the boasted " objectivity " which 
follows from that elimination, is merely provisional ; that what 
we mean by the " truth " even here is that which fulfils some i 
special need of human nature, some purpose of human thought; I 
BO that the test of the truth of a statement is not its agree- 1 
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meiit with an iudepeiuleiit reality, but rather its serviceahleneaa 
ill iiranioting our fuller vitality and effectiveness aloug some 
particular line of action. With those who speak in this vein — 
we may call them " praymatists " — the " personality " meant is 
less the idiosyncrasy of this man or that, than what is common 
to the race, liowever little attention may be paid to the impli- 
cations of this assumption of a common nature of which we can 
speak thus in general. The complaint brought by the " prag- 
lualiats " against the idealism of the past is not so much that 
it ignored the ilifferences among men as that it isolated the 
cognitive side of human nature from the emotional, volitional, 
practical sides with which it is always in connection and to 
wliich (according to these protesters) it is even normally sub- 
ordinate. Another set of voices is, on the other baud, less 
concerned to protest against the emphasis laid on cognition by 
the great idealists, or to deny that truth is an idea which 
neither requires nor admits of further definition, than to object 
to the assumption (which they are apt, perhaps, too hastily to 
attribute to the great idealists) that the conmion, universal 
element iu thought is that which alone lias abiding worth, 
while the diversities which exist among men have in oom- 
jiarison hut a subordinate and transitory significance; and 
to protest, on the contrary, that this common and universal 
elvmeiit is but an ahstraetiou from a concrete reality, which 
always exists only as a luultitude of persons, each funda- 
luenttUly and ultimately separated from all the others hy a 
gulf that cannot, except in figure and metaphor, he supposed 
passable either by other men or even by God. Of course, 
tliese two couteutioQS may be combined and combined in 
various ways ; and eitlter the " pragmatism " or the " ploraliam " 
(to use current phrases) mar be more or less thoroo^h going; 
but Uie protest of " personal idealism " against the tradition 
of idealistic philosophy seems to cover these two criticisms, 
which il will coutribute to cleaner to distinguish from c 
another. 
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Nor sue those to which I have just referred the only voices 
which press upon us at the preseut time the prohlem of the 
persoual element in experience and in the phiioaophy which 
would interpret experience. Many thoughtful theologians have 
sought of late in the notion of " personality " a clue to the 
better understanding of religious mysteries; and the word has 
come to be handied about among their followers as though it 
essed the solutiou rather than the propounding of a great 
problem. 

In this situation it becomes a primary duty for those who 
would think clearly to discover what precisely we mean by 
"personality." Now I am fai- from pretending to accomplish 
this investigation in this short paper. But I should like to call 
attention to some points which may be found of value in our 
■enq^uiries. 

"We often look upon " personality " na that which is unique 
'in the being to which ww ascribe it ; which it cannot share with 
any other being ; which defies exhaustive expression in language, 
just because language is always general. Thus Tennyson 
ka of " the abysmal depths of Personality." Several 
everyday phraaes seem to refer to this aspect of " personality." 
If we speak of " impersonal " philanthropy, for example, we 
mean a philanthropy which ignores the differences which 
make every individual distinguishable from every other ; and 
'We speak, in contrast with this, of a " personal interest " in so 
«nd 80, which does attend to the unique characteristics or com- 
bination of characteristics which belong to that individual. 
If we refuse the title of '■ person " to the lower animals, it is, 
at least in part, because we usually regard one of them as quite 
adequately replaced by another which is like it and possesses 
the same describable (and therefore not unique) characteristics. 
So far as we pa^ beyond this and feel an attachment, say, 
particular dog which would not be satisfied if he were 
Teplaced by another of the same kind, we should quite natur- 
ally say that we felt towards that dog as towards a person. 
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Yet, tljtiugh we say that it is this sense of the unique worth' 
an individual that entitles it to be called a " person, 
plain that so far " personality " is not unii|ue, inasmuch as we 
ascribe it to a number of different persons, and therefore, 
presumably, by reason of something whicli they have in 
common. Nay, " uniqueness " is itself a common and even 
(as we shall soon point out) a universal predicate. Again, if 
we look at the matter not fram without but from witl 
we shall find that we should, each of ua, take himself to 
a person not because he was shut up within his own self (a8 
we may fancy a limpet or oyster to be), but because we are 
eoiiscious of ourselves — conscious, that is, each of us, uf himself 
as distinguished from and contrasted with others, who thus 
enter into the content of our experience, and form part 
of what constitutes ourselves. Sympathy, communicatioj 
scientific, iesthetic or moral agreement, love, all these i. 
not diminish, we should say, the riches or fulness of 
personality : lack of them would progressively diminish it, 
to the idiot, who lives in a world of liis own sick imaginings, 
we should hesitate, except in memory or in hope, to aacribe 
personality at all. At the opposite pole to the idiot is the 
" universal " genius, Plato or Shakespeare or Goethe, who 
seems to enter into so many points of view, and understand 
them as it were from within; and about whom we 
perhaps idly, wonder what he himself thought or felt, 
distinct from the dramatic multiplication of himself 
his woi'ks, wishing, it may be, to narrow him to our 
measure. Such are the "great personalities" who are most 
original and characteristic because most universal ; with an 
originality as much removed fi'om the isolation of eccentricity 
as their universal comprehension is removed from the 
sympathetic commonplaeeness of a man whose thoughts i 
mere echo of the conventions in which he has been bred. 

Thus, " personality " is fouud to present a two-sided charac) 
which is presented less markedly by all reality. For all 
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are describable, so far as they are liescribable, Uy general 
predicates: they have tlieir being in the whole, and a complete 
account of them would give their relations to everj'thing else ; 
yet no lees is everything (not only every person) unique, that 
thing and not another. Tlie " generahty " of scientific description 
not indeed rightly to be looked upon as mere rough approxi- 
mation. Unless all science lie illusion, things must really have 
)nnnon the predicates of which science takes account. They 
must be not merely " similar," but in very truth the " same," so 
far as science so treats tliem, if the statements of science be 
trae. Error only comes in if the identity required by science 
be supposed to exclude the difference in which science is not 
interested. It is not that everything has a part of its nature 
which is common to it with its congeners, and another part 
which ia peculiar to itself. Everything is throughont loth 
universal and unique ; a particular ease (no other case than 
this) of a nature which is the same in it and in others ; and, as 
a whole, it is this thing, this reial element of Eeality, not 
another, yet nothing apart from the Eeality in which it has its 
being. It seems to me to be the true message of idealism that 
everj'thing has significance, not that the many lose their 
significance because they are a many in one. Was it not the 
great achievement of Hegel (not the less a great achievement 
if it sometimes failed through being prematurely carried further 
than his data justified) to insist that the Absolute could never 
te conceived aright until every one of the elements of its unity 
was shown to be necessary to the whole ? Thus it was he that 
gave history a standing, so to speak, in philosophy. The 
development of a thing was not for him accidental or 
extraneous, but the necessary process of its intrinsic nature. 

We return to our original subject — the individual point of 
view, the personal element in philosophy. Let us acknowledge 
fully that the content of two minds, when two men ^ree, is so 
far the same ; not figuratively but really ; that, apai't from such 
attribution of reality to the universal as this, all science (and 
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morality also) would be emptied of significance. But let us 
see also, that this conclusion, which seems to me the only one 
which does justice to our everyday common-sense convictions, 
in no way involves (as is sometimes suspected) the denial of 
the reality of the difference which exists between the two 
minds whose content is thus common to both. The difference 
is as real as the identity. To assert that two minds think the 
same content is not to assert that one mind thinks it (in the 
sense that we speak of one of these minds as "one mind"); 
to affirm that the unity of a soul through sympathy and love 
with another soul or with God is no mere metaphor, is a very 
different thing from affirming that there is no distinction 
between that soul and the other soul or God. Were there no 
distinction, there would be no justification for emphasising this 
unity ; the whole reason for doing so lies in it being no mere 
undifferentiated unity, but a unity in and through difference, 
to which the difference is as essential as the unity. 

Let us, finally, illustrate this from certain departments 
of life. At the beginning of this paper we spoke as though 
in science the personal differences between observers were 
completely eliminated. But this is not really true. Two 
astronomers study the same celestial phenomenon from different 
observatories. They do not really eliminate this difference of 
position from the result, they take account of it. Certainly 
neither says, "Mine is the right point of view, yours the 
wrong " ; but eaxih puts his own position into definite relation 
with the other's, considers it as a necessary part no less than 
the other's of the one objective space-world. The fact that the 
phenomenon appears different from the two observatories (so 
far as it does so) is part of the truth about it. Did it appear 
exactly the same, that would be inconsistent with the laws of 
optics. It is an illusion to suppose that the size of an object 
viewed close at hand is more really its size than its size as 
viewed from a distance. All our scientific conceptions would 
be upset, were it to look as large a mile off as it looks an inch 
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off. It canuot, therefore, I)e riglit to look on the distant view 
as though it were somehow deceptive, becanse the object looks 
a diiferent size from what it would look nearer ; we should 
rather suppose there were deceptiou if it looked the same size. 

It is not otherwise with morality. Kant's " law universal " 
lias sometimes been criticised as though he held that everyone 
was bound to do the same thing under all cireumstauces But 
he surely di(J not mean that what is right for the judge is right 
for the criminal, that what is wrong for the patient is wrong 
for the physician. What morality does require is that I should 
■will to do what is right for me viewed as a member of a 
"kingdom of ends" or (if we prefer the phrase) a social 
organism ; that I shoidd not say, " This is what I want ; 
I don't care about you," but " This is what I ought to do, 
I being I, as you are you." My point of view, even my likes 
and dislikes, are not to be left out of account : for they may 
indicate my duty ; but they matter no more than you,r point of 
view, yoit-r likes and dishkes ; they are to be placed in an 
intelligible or organic relation to them as the one astronomer's 
point of observation to the other's. 

It is just so also in metaphysics. Here, too, the point of 
view of one thinker is not the point of view of another. But- 
the whole needs them all, and each, if one knew all, would be 
found to involve all the rest. Such, at least, would be the 
rer[uirement of a complete idealism, which would give sig- 
nificance to experience alike in its entirety and in every part. 

And what is true of reality throughout is just that, the 
consciousness of which is the essence of "personality." A 
person is aware of himself as unique, and also that he is a 
unique part of a whole which is all of it his concern and 
apart from which he would lose his own significance ; while 
it would be a different whole apart from him. The more 
highly this consciousness is developed the greater (as we say) 
the personality ; it is at once more " original " and more 
" universal." The greatest personality is most fully conscious 
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of its character as an organ of the universal and of the special 
and incommunicable or untransferable nature of the function 
which, in the economy of the universal life, it discharges and it 
alone. 

I can imagine that a critic of this paper will say that my 
account of the relation of the individual person to the whole 
leaves no room for error or for sin. I would forestall this 
objection by the remark that these profound problems are, to 
my mind, no more a difficulty to this account than to any other ; 
though, perhaps, the real incidence of the difficulty may be 
more plainly seen from this point of view than from some 
others, which do not really diminish the difficulty of under- 
standing the possibility of error and sin by minimising those 
demands of reason with which they appear to conflict. 
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VII.— THE METAPHYSICAL CEITERION AND ITS 

IMPLICATIONS. 

By H. WiLDON Carr. 

The first difficulty in the attempt to make philosophy truly 
systematic is to find an initial certainty that can withstand 
criticism and admit a real advance in knowledge. The most 
notable of such attempts in recent philosophy is Mr. Bradley's 
argument, in Appearance and Reality^ that we have a meta- 
physical criterion of reality in the logical principle of non- 
contradiction, and that this enables us to assert of ultimate 
reality, the Absolute, that it is a harmonious, self-subsistent 
system ; that this positive knowledge of reality is assured to us 
beyond the reach of scepticism, because to doubt it is self- 
contradictory. This argument is worked out and presented 
in systematic form in the opening chapters of Prof. A. E. 
Taylor's Elements of Metaphysics* The absolutely certain 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of reality which this criterion 
is held to prove is there made the basis of a scicjnce of 
Metaphysics. Prof. Taylor holds that we have absolutely 
certain knowledge that ultimate reality, the Absolute, is 
indissolubly one with actual experience, and that it is an 
internally coherent system, and that doubt of this is a logical 
self-contradiction. Ultimate reality, or the Absolute, is the 
subject-matter of the science of Metaphysics, and as such is 
not given or assumed, but self-constituted ; and this character 

* All the arguments dealt with in this paper will be found in Prof. 
A. E. Taylor's Elements of Metaphysics^ chap. ii. I have chosen Prof. 
Taylor's work because the doctrine of ultimate reality, the Absolute, is 
there set forth in systematic form at the beginning of the book as the 
special subject-matter of a science of Metaphysics. 
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of its subject-matter distinguishes it from all the subject 
sciences. My object in this paper is not to discuss the nature 
of ultimate reality, but to examine the particular arguments on 
which this theory of reality is founded, and especially to 
contest the claim of these arguments to certainty on the 
ground that the denial of them involves a logical contradiction. 
I propose to examine (1) the proposition that the criterion 
of reality affirms the existence and nature of the Absolute, 
and to maintain that a criterion by its nature cannot itself 
constitute our positive knowledge of the existence and content 
of any object of experience whatever ; (2) to examine the 
proposition that the Absolute is an individual experience, and 
to maintain that it is based on a meaning of reality quite 
distinct from that demanded by the criterion, and that the 
two positive characteristics of the Absolute, viz., that it is 
self-consistent reality, and that it is indissolubly one with 
experience, have no necessary connection with one another, 
and are arrived at by quite separate arguments ; and (3) the 
proposition that there is a proposition, doubt of which is a 
logical contradiction, or that absolute scepticism is logically 
impossible. I maintain that so long as the problem of Meta- 
physics is the problem of the relation of knowledge to reality, 
ultimate scepticism cannot be excluded. 

1. The Metaphysical Criterion. 

The argument from the metaphysical criterion is this : We 
have a criterion of reality in the principle that " what is real 
is not self -contradictory, and what is self- contradictory is not 
real." This principle is the basis of the distinction of Appear- 
ance and Eeality ; what is self-contradictory we declare to be 
Appearance, not Eeality. Every negation is an affirmation. 
The negation, " Eeality is not self-contradictory," is an affirma- 
tion that Eeality is positively self-consistent or coherent^ and 
this can only mean that Eeality is a self-consistent, systematic 
whole. This is absolutely certain, inasmuch as to deny it 
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would be to deny the criterion and make meaningless the 
distinction tetweeii Eeallty and Appeamnce. Thia is the 
argument ; the dilemma in it ia to me so obvious that I 
cannot uudei-stand how it has apparently been overlooked. 
If a criterion gives me of itself positive knowledge of anything, 
it cannot be a criterion of the knowledge it has given me. 
It cannot, that is to say, be at the same time and in the same 
relation both positive knowledge of something and a criterion 
of that knowledge. Consequently, the positive knowledge that 
I have of reality is knowledge of wliich I have no criterion. 
If the principle of non-contradiction ia in any sense positive 
knowledge of reality, it is at least in that sense not a criterion. 
It could not be used as a criterion of the positive knowledge 
it itself was, nor would a criterion of sucli knowledge be 
necessary. Positive knowledge of reality does not admit the 
question of appearance. I have some knowledge then of 
which I do not possess a criterion, or to which this meta- 
physical criterion does not apply. If I may have some know- 
ledge without a criterion, the metaphysical criterion is not 
universal, and therefore a worthless criterion. Let me put it 
in another way : If there be knowledge of reality that it is 
impossible to doubt, it must be knowledge that is independent 
of a criterion and not subject to a criterion ; for if it is subject 
to a criterion it cannot be free from possibility of doubt. But 
the knowledge so characterised is given by and entirely 
dependent upon the criterion. Therefoie, my knowledge of 
reality is both entirely dependent upon and entirely indepen- 
dent of a metaphysical criterion. The metaphysical criterion 
itself on this view is shown to be a self-contradiction, and 
must therefore be condemned aa appearance, not reahty. But 
if the criterion itself is appearance, how can it give us positive 
knowledge of i-eality ? I am not concerned, however, to bring 
the theory to such a reductio ad ahsurdum. I consider that 
the dilemma is a quite unnecessary one, and ai'ises from a 
wrong interpretation of the idea of a criterion. A criterion 
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is purely formal, and is neither a negation nor an affirmation. 
You may deny or affirm of anything that it satisfies the test 
of the criterion, but the criterion is not that denial or affirma- 
tion. The possession of a criterion does not assure the 
existence or the content of any idea whatever. It is indifferent 
in its essential meaning, to all and every existence. 

This seems to me the direct and complete answer to the 
proposition that the possession of the metaphysical criterion 
gives us positive knowledge of the existence and nature of 
ultimate reality, rather than either of the objections that 
Prof. Taylor has put into the mouth of his supposed sceptic. 
Yet these objections are forcible, and I do not think that they 
are to be got rid of very easily. They serve in any case to 
emphasise the criticism I have made. The first objection that 
he supposes the sceptic to make is that the criterion is simply 
the logical law of contradiction, and that the law of contra- 
diction, like all purely logical laws, is concerned not with real 
things, but exclusively with the concepts by which we think of 
them. Prof. Taylor has a double reply to this objection. 
Firstly, that it is unjustifiable to assume that the law of contra- 
diction, admitted to be a law of thought, is therefore only a law 
of thought. And, secondly, that this interpretation of the law 
of contradiction rests on a positive confusion of the meaning of 
a law of thought, which may mean either {a) a psychological 
law, a true general statement as to the way in which we 
actually do think ; or (6) a logical law, a true general statement 
as to the conditions under which our thinking is valid. In 
effect, a logical law of thought is a law of true thinking. To 
think truly about things is to think in accord with their real 
nature, and therefore if non-contradiction is a fundamental 
condition of true thinking, it is a fundamental condition of real 
existence. The first of these answers charges the objector with 
making an unjustifiable assumption ; but there is no assumption 
whatever, justifiable or unjustifiable, in question, and the 
appearance of one rests simply on a forced interpretation of 
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the word only. The law of contradiction is a law of thought 
only in that sense in which thought is distinct from reality. 
If there be no distinction, then an assertion about thought is au 
assertion about reality. If there be a distinction, then an 
assertion about thought is not necessarily an assertion about 
reality. Because I declare a law to be only a law of thought, 
I do not say that it is not a law of reality, but only that it is 
not therefore a law of reality. And this same distinction is 
ignored in the second answer. Our thoughts of things are 
thoughts and not things. If things be other than thoughts of 
things, then truth can only be of thoughts of things, not of 
things un thought of or things in themselves. The special 
problem of the thing-in-itself is not for the moment in question ; 
I use the expression merely to designate one term of the dis- 
tinction between thought and reality. If this distinction is an 
unreal one, if thought is reality and reality is thought, there is 
no metaphysical problem ; or, if there is, it must be stated in a 
quite different way to any that we are accustomed to, and not 
as the problem of the relation of thought to reality. 

The second objectioir that Prof Taylor supposes the sceptic 
to make is to affirm the relativity of knowledge. "All our 
truth is only relatively truth, and even the fundamental con- 
ditions of true thought are only valid relatively and for us." 
And his reply to this is that such a doubt is meaningless and 
irrational when directed against the ultimate nature of reality 
as a self-consistent system. He claims that this must be so, 
because the knowledge of reality in question is actually given 
by the very test of consistency by which alone it can be dis- 
proved or its validity questioned, and that its truth is neces- 
sarily assumed in the very process of calling it in question. 
But Prof. Taylor does not seem to see that the doubt is founded 
on the very universality of the principle of non- contradiction 
itself. If it be universally true for our thinking that a thing 
cannot be and not be at the same time and in the same 
relation, then if the knowledge of anything be distinct from 
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the ihing known, my knowledge of reality cannot be realig 
I shall have to deal with this question further when I diBcof 
the snhject of the possibility of ultimate doubt. So far a 
argument is concernetl, the sceptic's reply is that the a.98ertiM 
of the relativity of truth makes no assertion, positive • 
negative, as to that which is not thought, viz., reality, but i 
declares that what 1 am compelled to thiiik true is true for n 
but not necessarily true of absolute reality as distinct from ant 
out of relation to my knowledge. 

2. Thk Absolute and ExrERiENCK. 
The theorj- we are consiJering affirms that we km 
things about ultimate reality : (1) that it is a selt'-subsiatent 
system, and (2) that it is indissolubly one with experience. 
Theae two propositions of absolutely certain validity enable us 
to affirm that the Absolute is an individual experience in whicli 
all appearances are harmonised. The first of these propositions 
is given us by the metaphysical criterion, an ai^ument which 
we have just criticised. Tlie second is apparently not so 
derived ; the aipiment for it does not seem to rest on any logical 
principle at all. The criterion having established for us, beyond 
the possibihty of doubt, that ultimaie reality is a self-subsiateut 
system, we know that it must be experience. We know this 
because we know that an ultimate reality independent ot 
experience is meaningless and inconceivable. If, therefore, 
ultimate realitj', tlie Absolute, is experience and is a self- 
subsistent system, this can only mean that it is an individual 
experience in which all eonti'adictory appearances are recon- 
ciled and harmonised. This is what I understand the theoi^ 
of the Absolute to be according to Mr. Bradley iu Appcarat^ 
and Meality, and Prof. Taylor in his Elements of I 
Now it seems to me that these two attributes of Eeality are 
not merely mutually inconsistent, but unless the word 
experience when applied to the Absolute is to mean somg; 
thing quite difi'erent to what it means in ordinary use, tha 
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even if there be au absolute experience it can afford no 
solution of the special problem that it is postulated to solve- 
There is, fortunately, no anibifpiity in the use of the tenn 
experience by t)ie writers whose metaphysic I am discuBBiiig. 
Experience eonaists of " psychical matter of fact." As this 
point is of great importance to my argument, I will q^uote the ■ 
whole piissage in which this definition occurs : " Eeality, then, 
in spite of the sceptic's objections, is truly known to be a 
connected and self-consistent, or internally coherent, system. 
Can we with equal confidence say anything of the data of 
which the system is composed I Eeflection should convince 
us that we can at least say as much as this ; all the materials 
or data of reality consist of Kxpei-ieiice, experience being pro- 
visionally talien to mean psychical matter of fact, what is 
given in immediate feeling. In other words, wliatever foniis 
part of presentation, will, or emotion, must, in some sense and 
to some degree, possess reaUty and be a part of the material of 
which reality, as a systematic whole, is composed ; whatever 
does not include as part of its nature this indissoluble relation 
to immediate feeling, and therefore does not enter into the 
presentation, will, and emotion of which psychical life is 
composed, is not real. The real is experience, and nothing 
but experience, and experience consists of 'psychical matter 
of fact ! ' " * And then follows the proof iu which the reader 
is cliallenged to give any meaning to reality which does 
not imply actual experience or psychical matter of fact. 
And it is enforced by Kant's illustration of the imagined 
hundred dollars and the actual hundred dollars in tiie pocket. 
The curious thing about that proof is that the metaphysical 
criterion of reality forms no part of the argument, Ths 
imagined hundred dollars differ from the real hundred dollars 
pnly in the fact that the latter are psychical matter of fact. 
But surely, tried by the metaphysical criterion, the imagined 
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dollars would stand the better chance of the two. In imagina- 
tion I can free the dollars from contradictory attributes as 
successfully as I can the idea of the Absolute itself. What I 
cannot do is to make them exist or bring them into my 
experience as psychical matter of fact. But the real 
experienced dollars, though psychical matter of fact, are, in 
the ideas I form of them, riddled with contradictions ; they are 
appearance, not reality. In them are involved the perceptions 
of space and time, motion, change, things, qualities, relations, — 
and these perceptions are psychical matter of fact. If to be 
experienced is to be real, they are certainly real ; but tried 
by the metaphysical criterion, they are contradictory through 
and through — they are appearance, not reality. If you reply 
that the perceptions are indeed real in this sense of being 
experienced, but that the ideas to which they give rise exhibit 
self-contradiction and are therefore condemned as appearance, 
you do not touch the point at issue. The experience is con- 
tradictory ; the knowledge that I obtain by my perceptions is 
knowledge of appearance, not of reality. I know this to be so, 
because the ideas which my perceptions give rise to are incon- 
sistent. For example, I perceive matter in motion, but I know 
that the idea of motion is self-contradictory. It implies that 
a thing can be in two places at once, and this is impossible ; 
and therefore motion, notwithstanding that I have experienced 
it, is merely appearance. What is it that these contradictions 
contradict if it is not experience ? In this instance of motion 
I directly perceive an object moving ; I see it, or I feel it, or 
both. As direct experience its reality cannot be challenged ; it 
is so because I see it or feel it. When I try to express this 
experience as independently real, I find that every idea by 
which I can express it is inconsistent and self- contradictory. 
Motion, object, ego, relation will each be found to contradict 
itself and to contradict my experience. I know, therefore, that 
in my psychical experience a real object did really move ; I 
also know that motion, object, self, and their relations, including 
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time and apace, are not real, and cannot be thought to he real. 
I am in this dilemma i either what I experienced was not real, 
but an appearance of some reality which in itself is (jnite other 
tlian its appearance, or else what I experienced was reality, 
absolute, ultimate reality ; but tlie ideas by which alone I can 
represent it are inadequate to do so. The contradiction, 
however expressed, is wholly within the experience, the 
psychical fact comprises everything, perceptions and the ideas 
which the perceptions give rise to and which contradict the 
perceptions which give rise to them. 

This leads to the further question. If we grant that 
immediate experience when rejected on gives rise to logical 
inconsistencies which condemn it as appearance and not realitj', 
notwithstanding its reality as experience, in what way is this 
particular difficulty solved by the theory of the Absolute ? 
Let it be granted that there is an Absolute, an individual 
experience whose content is not inconsistent with its existence, 
how is its relation to the particular real experience conceived 
ao that the postulate of the Absolute solves the contradiction 
in the particular ex|3erienGe ? To appreciate the full force of this 
difficulty we must keep clearly before us the distinction between 
(a) the reality of experience and (h) the reaUty experienced. 
To doubt (a) the reahty of experience, for me to doubt 
that my experience, whatever be its content, is real experience, 
is impossible, not because it involves a logical contradiction, 
but becaiise it is quite meaningless. It is only in my inter- 
pretation of (b) the reaUty experienced that a metaphysical 
problem arises. Experience is not only real, but it is of i-eality, 
and it is this that gives rise to the problem of appearance and 
reality. Appearance is real as experience, but it is the direct 
contrary of reality in its ultimate meaning. Now, when it is 
said that the Absolute is an individual experience, if I have 
understood it, it means that the psychical matter of fact of 
which the Absolute experience is composed is the Absolute's 
own experience. My question is, How can such a postulate 
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remove the actual contradiction that arises in my actual 
experience ? Let me grant that ultimate reality must be self- 
subsistent, and that the content of my experience is not 
self-subsistent, why must I also hold that this ultimate reality 
must be an individual experience? and how will that solve 
the difficulty even if I do ? Return for a moment to Prof. 
Taylor's challenge to perform the experiment of thinking of 
anything whatever as real, and not meaning by such reality 
that the thing is indissolubly connected with psychical matter 
of fact. If I think of anything, any where and any when in 
the universe, if I think of it as real, I can only do so by 
imagining that under conceivable circumstances it would come 
into my actual psychical experience. But what I imagine is 
that it would come into my experience as part of the content 
of my experience. I mean no more than this when I speak of 
its reality. I am not compelled to represent it as independent 
experience with its own content. If, then, I think of the 
Absolute as real, I must mean that under conceivable circum- 
stances which I can imagine it would enter into my experience 
as actual psychical fact. The self-subsistent content that I 
require to satisfy my criterion of reality I require for the 
content of my own experience. 

This particular difficulty of the relation of the reality of the 
Absolute to the reality of my experience is not solved by 
postulating the all-inclusiveness of the Absolute. The Absolute, 
it is said, includes all finite experience. It is the whole of 
which all finite experiences are part, and the reality of each 
particular finite experience consists in its relation to the infinite 
whole. However true such an idea may be when applied to 
the nature of the ultimate reality that my thought is for 
ever trying to conceive, it is no solution of the problem pre- 
sented by this immediate reality of experience as psychical 
fact. If every such reality is included in the Absolute reality, 
it can only be a numerical inclusion. The content of my 
experience when reflected on leads me to suppose that the 
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reality wljich I experience is a part of an infiuitely greater 
wliole. I think of my knowledge as merely bringing ine in 
touch with that reality, and I regard it aa passing out of my 
experience and reaching beyond it in every possible direction. 
But this is not true of my experience itself ; this I must regard 
in its immediacy and directness as ultimate and absolute in the 
eompletest sense. No necessity of thought makes me regard 
my experience as part of a larger experience. It may be 
di£6cult to believe that my experience is the only reality, the 
only psychical fact that exists, and clearly it would be useless 
to try to convince anyone else of such fact; but there is nothing 
illogical, or in the logical sense inconceivable, in my holding 
such a view. If there is no logical objection to this extreme 
form of subjective idealism, it follows that there can be no 
logical necessity to relate my immediate psycliieal experience to 
a lai^er Absolute. 



3. Is Absolute Scepticism Logically Impossible ? 
The argument that absolute scepticism is self-contradictory 
occurs in some form in every idealist system. Absolute 
scepticism is the proposition that we never can know any- 
thing. The reply to it is that the assertion affirms the very 
identical thing that it denies. The sceptic cannot doubt that 
he is doubting, and therefore even doubt establishes one 
certainty. Either be is certain that nothing can be known, 
or he is not certain, and in neither ease can the scepticism 
be absolute. Even if he confines the proposition to the 
possibility that nothing eau be known, he must assert that 
the possibility can be known. In all doubt one proposition 
must remain that must be asserted and cannot be denied. The 
assertion " nothing can be known " is contradicted by the 
very fact that it is asserted, and this certainty that in the 
assertion " nothing can be known " we have an assertion, affords 
a practically impregnable position gainst absolute scepticism. 
Notwithstanding the apparent logical conclusiveness of this 
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arffiuueiit, I maintain that absolute aeeptieisni is perfect 
reasonable as a philosopbical position. The assertion thaV' 
" notbing can be known " ie a quite intelligible proposition 
founded upon tbe logical principle of contradiction. It is one 
of the horns of a logical dilemma which is a necessary conse- 
quence of the way in which the philosophical problem is 
presented, and has been pi'esented since Descartes. It is 
involved in the very nature of this problem, and can only 
be avoided, if it can be avoided, by re-atating the problem in 
such a way that it does not arise. It may be possible to 
present this problem of philosophy in some other way than 
as the relation of knowledge to reality, or as involving the 
distinction of knowledge and reality. I know that there are 
eoine philosophical writers who think that they ai-e able to 
do so, but I must confess to inability to gi'asp their standpoint. 
So long as the distinction between knowledge and reality is 
a fundamental distinction in philosophy, scepticism cannot be 
excluded. It rests on the fact that two contradictory pro- 
positions are true. First, knowledge is knowledge ; whatei 
be the subject of knowledge, knowledge is not the tl 
known but knowledge of the thing. The thing known always 
remains distinct from' and other than our knowledge of the 
thing which is always essentially our knowledge. But, on 
the other baud, knowledge is not knowledge unless the tlung 
known be in itseK what I know. This it never is nor can 
be, therefore there is no knowledge. The thing in itself is 
both the object of knowledge and distinct from knowledge, 
and must be so; therefore it iB unknowable. But you say 
even to know this is to know something, and the reply is 
yes ; this proposition is subject to the same dilemma, but that 
dilemma confirms and does not contradict it. So far as it is 
knowledge of something, it is my knowledge only and distinct 
from the reality known, Tliis certainty, if I affirm it, that 
nothing can be known is my knowledge of reality and not 
the reality in itself that is distinct from the knowledge of 
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it. 1 am left with an infinite regreae; there is do final 

negation, and no final affirmation, no absolute contradiction 
of contradiction, which alone can exchide acepticiam. 

The conclusions to which I am led by these arguments 



1. Experience ae simple peyehical matter of fact is real. 
This reality is immediate ; it refers to nothing beyond itaelf ; 
it is self-evident and final. 

2. This immediate experience when reflected upon refers, 
or, at least, is interpreted by me to refer, to a reality beyond 
and independent of the immediate experience itself. This 
independent reality, even if I must in the moat universal sense 
of the term experience include it in experience, ia at least 
distinguished from immediate experience as its content. It 
is reality as the contejit of experience and not reality as the 
immediate experience that gives rise to a metaphysical problem. 
It is only as content tliat reality is to be distinguished from 
appearance. 

3. The test of experience as applied by me means that 
whatever I represent as real must be an actual or conceivably 
possible content of my psychical experience. Thia is as true 
if the reality be the Absolute aa it is if it be a hundred 
dollars in my pocket. 

4. The metaphysical criterion is the logical test of con- 
sistency. It ia purely formaL It is indifferent to content. 
It is not an aftirmation nor a negation, though it may, for 
convenience of discourse, be thrown into that form. 

5. Whether there he an Absolute in the sense of an 
individual experience whose content is a completely harmonised 
system, or whether such Absolute be an imaginary construction, 
it is not a solution of the problem of reality. It is impossible 
to get rid of its otherness. As object known it must afSrm all 
the contradictions it ia constructed to get rid of. 

6. The ultimate reahty that our ideas refer us to and 
attempt to express may he or may not be an individual 
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experience. No necessity of thought lays down this j: 

nor ia it logically lielptul. The reality that the metaphysics 

criterion demands shall be consistent ia a content of experience, 

and not experience in its immediacy or as psychical matter of 

fact. 

7. If the distinction between knowledge and reality ! 
ultimate, if knowledge is of the real and not itself reality, i 
the real is always other than the knowledge of it, ultimatS 
scepticism cannot be excluded. Ultimate scepticism is not t 
final negation that involves no affirmation, nor an atiirmation 
that involves no negation, hut an infinite regress of affirmation 
involving negation, and negation involving affirmation. There 
is no final contradiction of contradietion. 



Discussion on Mr. H. W. Carr's Paper. 
Mr. SitADWOHTH H. Hodgson read the following remarks >| 
We ought to be highly obliged to Mr. Carr for his pap( 
since he therein exhibits the utter futility of Dialectics i 
a philosophical method. Dialectics as Philosophy means 
Dogmatism. In the first and second divisions oi' his paper 
he administers a well-deserved corrective to the views of two 
of his fellow dialecticians, Mr. F. H. Bradley and Mr, A. E, 
Taylor (those of the former indeed only indirectly, as repre- 
sented by the latter), and in the third and last division he 
administers an equally well-deserved corrective to his own, 
by his confession that " Things-in-themselves " are what he 
means by Reality, and tliat, since these are self-contradictory, 
" ultimate scepticism cannot be excluded " ; so that his 
"initial certainty that can withstand criticism" (p. 1), oa 
which his philosophj' is founded, turns out to be itself i 
contradiction. 

These three correctives he is enabled to administer, becauf 
all three Dialecticians stand on the common ground of maklQ 
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the diatinction between Appearance and Eeality the primary 

(question in philosophy, and expecting to get an answer to it 
from the law or laws of the Thinking Function. It is this 
interrogation of the ahatract Thinking Puuction which changes 
philosophy into Dialectics. 

Mr. Carr says in his third part (p. 127) that the assertion 
that " nothing can be known " is a perfectly intelUgible pro- 
position, and is " one of the horns of a logical dilemma which 
is a necessary consequence of the way in which the philosophical 
prohletn is pi-esented, and has been presented since Descartes." 
And a few lines farther on, " So long as the distinction between 
knowledge and reality is a fundamental distuietiou in philosophy, 
scepticism cannot he excluded." In short, we have in the 
reality member of this diatinction our old friend the TMng-in- 
itself. For, aa Mr. Can- says (p. 128), " But on the other hand, 
knowledge is not knowledge unless the thing known be in itself 
what I know. This it never is nor can be, therefore there is no 
knowledge." Well, what follows ? Obviously, I should say 
this: That to base your pliilosophy on a distinction, one 
member of which is Eeahty or the Thing-in-itself, that is, 
something wholly distinct from knowledge, is a mode of 
presenting philosophy which, however venerable, must be given 
up. It uot only reduces philoeophy to the rank of a mere 
Theoiy of Knowlet^e, Erkcmitnisstheorie, but it arbitrarily 
introduces a logical contradiction into the basis of it; — aa 
part of oue of its fundamental distinctions. We have no 
a priori category, either of Eeality or of Thinga-in-tberaselves ; 
consequently no a priori knowledge of the philosophical dis- 
tinction between Knowledge and Reahty. These are simply 
common-senae terms. The first question for lis therefore is, 
What do we meati by Eeality ? What and whence the idea 
of it? And this of course throws us back upon the further 
and ultimate question, What is the nature of Knowing ? What 
do we mean by Knowledge? The residt of this enquiry will 
be, I venture to think, to replace the idea of Thing-iu-itself by 
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i-itself to l^^l 



the idea of Object, — relegating that of Thing-in-itE 
domain of pure fiction. 

But heartily us I welcome Mr. Carr's exhibition of the 
futility of dialectics when they poae as phiioanphy, I doubt 
whettier his coufutation of Prof. Taylor's mode of presenting 
the problem of philtraopby (which at least gets rid of the 
fictitious Thiug-in-itself) is so complete as he thinks it. 
I find Prof, Taylor calling non-contradiction an universal 
eharacteristic of Reality as we are compelled to think of it, and 
in that I cannot but agree with him. But I do not find hira 
excluding other possible characteristics from our idea of Eeality, 
characteristics which may be found in the perceptual daia upon 
which thinking operates. Tlie idea of Beiug or Existence 
(including, of course, Beal Beiug aud Meal Existence) is not 
derived from the operation of Thinking, or from its law of 
non-contradietion, which, as Mr. Carr very truly says, is purely 
formal, that is, does not bring with it any content, any idea or 
category, however abstract or universal, such as the idea or 
eategoiy of Being. Consequeutly it does not bring with it the 
idea of " a systematic whole of some kind or other." Here I 
part company with Prof. Taylor, as, for instance, wliere he 
aays : " Hence to say * Reality is not self-contradictory ' is as 
much as to say that we have true aud certain knowledge that 
reality is positively self- consistent or coherent ; that is to say, 
that whatever else it may be, it is at least a systematic whole 
of some kind or other " (p. 20 of his Mements of Metaphysics). 
TLe ideas of self-consistence, of coherence, and of a systematic 
whole, are, in my opinion, derived not from the lexical law of 
non-contradiction, but from some of the perceptual data upon 
which thinking under that law operates. 

Mr. Carr makes, I think, " a hit, a very palpable hit " at 
Prof. Taylor, when he says (p. 12'6), " The curious thing about 
that proof is, that the metaphysical criterion of reality forms 
no part of the argument" (in which Kant's 100 dollars figure 
|-aa au illustration). Only, would not Prof. Taylor be ready to 
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admit, that the imt^ned dollars were equally " psychical I 
matters of fact " with the real dollars ? Mr. Carr takes him j 
to mean that the real dollars only were psychical matters of I 
fact [here, iu the discussion, Mr. Carr ahly defended his inter- I 
pi'etation of Prof. Taylor's meaning]; and then proceeds to I 
ai^ne, that actual and immediate experiences are " riddled with 1 
contradictions." M 

Now here I join issne with Mr. Carr. He says (p. 124) i ■ 
" For example, I perceive matter in motion, bnt I know that ■ 
the idea of motion is self-contradictory. It umpUea that a thing ■ 
can be in two places at once, and this is impossible ; and there- ■ 
fore motion, notwithstanding that I have experienced it, ia ■ 
merely appearance." The passage runs to greater length, and ■ 
other so-called experiences are instanced ; but this will perhaps ■ 
suffice. My answer would be this : The self-contradiction in m 
the idea of motion attaches to the thougU of it, not to the fl 
P^ception of it. Instead of using thought instiumentally, to I 
interpret perception, you set np some concept or concepts of 1 
thought, which are abstractions hypostasised, as the realities I 
of which perceptions are supposed to be the appearances ; but 1 
it is these concepts, these falsely-assumed realities, wliich are I 
self -contradictory, not the perceptious falsely called appearances. I 
In thinking of motion as perceived, we ideally ai-reat the motion I 
from point to point of space, these points bein^ themselves 1 
ideally introduced into perceived space by thinking, and then I 
we can only conceive of motion as rest at oue or other of these I 
ideally introduced points; and motion being the contrary of 1 
rest in perception, and contradictory of it in thought, motion ' 
thus becomes self-contradictoiy. Suppose, however, that the 
points in perceived apace ai-e real points in real perceived 
space, as no doubt they are, still the motion of a body from 
one to another of them is only ideaUy arrested at any one ■ 
of them, and even ideally arrested only by our ignoring CiH.j 
our concept of motion) the time-element in the perception, the! 
time requured for the body's passing from point to point, tbeJ 
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time being equally divisible with the space into ideal poini 
or instants, which are equally real with the ideal points 
space. These points of space and of time we introduce into 
our perception of motion, by thouglit, for the purpose of better 
understanding the perception ; and without the perception 
uoiikl not conceive or imagine their couiing into our tbou| 
at all, — unless, indeed, we adopted the adventurous hypoth( 
that they are a priori forms of Thought which are constitutive 
or creative of experience. It is the Dialectician's world of 
Reality which is " riddled with contradictions," since their 
world of Reality is a world of Thought-concepts. 

Philosophy begins by provisionally doubting of everything; 
that is, it begins by excluding all iinwarmuted assumptions. 
Mr. Carr's paper once more shows that, if you begin your 
philosophy by taking a self-contradictory notion as your " initial 
certainty," which is Dogmatism, you cannot exclude self- 
contradictory notions from your conclusion, which is, that 
Philosophy is, no longer provisional, but ascertained Scepticism. 
But Mr. Carr has not shown, and I venture to llunk never will 
show. Uiat Philosophy is ascertained Scepticism, when it is 
founded on simple analysis of experience, without the inl 
duction of dt^iatic assumptions. 

Mr. Carr replied : — 

The principal contention in this very valuable criticism 
one that I am not concerned to refute. It is that in the reai 
member of the distinction between knowledge and reality I am 
simply iutixxlucing into philosophy an " old frieud the Tliing-in- 
itself." 1 must confess that in my opiniou this old friend has 
never been satisfactorily got rid of, and it is quite fair to 
iiiterpiet my defence of ultimate scepticism as simply meauit^ 
mat it never can be. At aiiy rate, it certainly seems to 
that if the Thing-iu-itself is e\~er " tinally relegated to 
domain of fiction," it will not be in the simple and 
DMnner chat Mr. Hodgson propoeee. I do not think the 
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of any enquiry will be to replace the idea of Thing-in-itself by 
the idea of Object, because to me the former represents an 
ultimate question. I am very far from denying the value of 
simple analysis of experience, and I recognise the importance 
and great extent of the work that philosophy may do without 
raising the ultimate question, but the question of the relation 
of knowledge to reality presents itself to me as an ultimate 
question in philosophy. If, as I think, it takes the form of a 
question that must be asked and cannot be answered, then the 
positive outcome of philosophy is " ascertained Scepticism." 
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VIII.— IDEALISM AND THE PROBLEM OF 
KNOWLEDGE AND EXISTENCE. 

By G. Dawes Hicks. 

" The principle of all genuine Idealists, i'rom the Eleatic School 
to Bishop Berkeley," says Kant in a well-known passage at the 
end of the Prolegomena, " is contained in the foi-mula * that all 
knowledge which comes to us through sense and experience is 
nothing else than mere illusion, and that truth is to be found 
only in the ideas of pure understanding or pure reason.' But 
the main principle which dominates and determines my 
Idealism is, on the other hand, that all conceptions of things 
derived from pure understanding or pure reason are nothing 
else than mere illusions and that truth lies only in experience." 
It is difficult, and no doubt fruitless, to venture a guess as 
to the reasons which induced Kant to include Berkeley amongst 
those who accepted the principle here ascribed to " all genuine 
idealists." On the face of it, nothing seems to be farther from 
the standpoint of the FHncipIes of Human Knovsleilge than the 
view that truth could only be found in the ideas of pure under- 
standing. The famous polemic against abstract ideas, with 
which Berkeley begins his philosophising, is virtually identical 
in import with Kant's own criticism of the position that the 
objects of knowledge are things-in-themselves, and, throughout 
the treatise mentioned, Berkeley certainly seems to be repu- 
diating, often in so many words, the doctrine Kant attributes 
to him. 

There are, however, considerations suggested even by the 
course of argument in the Principles which Kant might have 
offered in justification of his statement. The philosophical con- 
ception, forming the termination of the line of thought there 
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pursued, leaves on Berkeley's bauds a formidable problem, with 
which he never really attempted to grapple. A finite mind has, let 
UB say, the perception a (simple or complex). This, according 
to the philosophical conception in question, indicates a way in 
which ilie finite mind is afiected by the agency of the infinite 
mind. As an affection of the finite mind, a is a state or con- 
dition of the finite mind itself, and, although the finite mind 
would describe it as the perception of a thing, there is, ao 
Berkeley would assure us, nothing distinct from the act of 
perceiving. In what relation, then, does the a in question 
stand to the infinite mind ? Are we to imagine a uiode of 
operation of the infinite mind, let us call it A, which is the 
producing cause of a and which is other than al It is, how- 
ever, part of Berkeley's doctrine that things, \vhil8t not objects 
of the finite mind, exist nevertheless as objecte of the infinite 
mind, and existing as an object means existing as a state or 
modification of the mind. Are we, therefore, to say that, in 
the act of affecting the finite mind and causing the perception a, 
the infinite mind is pereipient of a content A ? And if so, is 
A identical with a, muneiically one "'ith a, or is it different 
from a, numerically distinct from a ? In other word.?, is it 
possible for Berkeley to resist the conclusion that our percep- 
tions are modes of the infinite mind, whatever that may mean, 
as well as modes of our mind ? There can be little doubt that 
Berkeley himself would have chosen the other alternative and 
have replied that the ideas or objects of the infinite mind 
are numerically distinct from the ideas or objects of the finite 
mind. It was probably the pressure of this very difllcnlty that 
drove him later towards the metaphysical conception vilely 
adumbrated in ShHs, — the Platonic or Ueo-platonic conception 
of an archetypal world of Ideas. In Siris, had it been known 
to him, Kant might have discovered abundant confirmation 
of the statement made in the above quotation. "Sensible 
appearances," are described in Siris, as " of a flowing, nnstable, 
and uncertain nature," which "by an early prevention render 
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the afttir task n£ thought more difficult" (§ 264) ; "h 
is declared. " knoweth not " (§ 306), for " there can be no i 
ledge of things flowing and -unstable," and these flowing i 
unstable things cannot in striotness be said to exist at 
(§ 304). " Till intellect begins to dawu, and cast a ray on thifi" 
shadowy scene " we have no apprehension of the " true principle 
of existence" (§ 294). "Intellect and Reason are alone the 
sure guides to truth " (§ 264), 

The wheel has come full circle and ita movement ia instm 
live for more reasons than one. Not only is it not true t 
in all arguments for Idealism the proposition esse is percipi ia 
the fundamental premiss, it cunuot be even said to be so in 
Berkeley's own case. Berkeley starts by assuming that the 
world of existence, the world of conscious experience, iB twofold 
in character ; on tlie one hand there are minds, and on the 
other hand there are objects. Objects are either the directly 
apprehended states of mind, or they are the copies, the repro- 
ductions, of such directly apprehended mental states. Minds 
are not known as objects ; we have no " ideas " either of our 
own mind or of other minds. A mind is an f^ent or active 
power, and of agency or activity there can be no " idea." On 
this point Berkeley is emphatic, and liis repeated reiteration 
of it indicates the iniportaiice it seemed to him to possess.* 
And the reason is sufficiently obvious. Logically the conclu- 
sion that the esse of sensible objects is percipi rested for 
Berkeley on the premiss that there was an esse the nature 
of which was pe^-dpere or intdligere. He makes no serious 
eBbrt to deduce the truth of the second proposition from the 
truth of the fii'st ; probably he was not so blind as some of hia 

* See, for example, Commonplace Book; Works, ed. Frasev, 1871, Iv, 
p. 447, "The uijkticiwn Bubatrutum □( voUtioDS and idea.a is Bometliing 
whereof I have no idea" {cp. alao p. 462), and Princi^eg, §27, '■The 
words will, soul, spinl, do not atand for different ideas, or, in truth, 
for any idea at all, but for aouiethitig which ia very different from ideOh, 
and whieli, being an agent, cannot be lilte unto or repreaented by 
idea whatsoever {cf. % 135 sqq.). 
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critics have accused hira of being to the hopeleasneBs of that 
procedure, for had he started with ■pernpi as the equivalent of 
existence, the infeience would have been inevitable that no 
finite subject could ever be conscious of hia own existence. 
At all events, Berkeley's position is clearly and explicitly 
stated, not once only but several times. He adopts, namely, 
from the outset the Cartesian dictum that the finite subject 
has a direct, an absolute, assurance of his own existence. " We 
comprehend onv own existence," he declares, " by inward 
feeling or Keflection." ■ "I know what I mean by the tenns 
/ and mygelf," lie insists, " and I know this immediately or 
intuitively, though I do not perceive it as I pei-ceivo a triangle, 
a colour, or a sound." t It is only on the basis of this assump- 
tion that he is able firstly to claim that when I apprehend an 
" idea " I apprehend it immediately, intuitively, as mine, and 
secondly, to make out any case for describing its existence as 
mental at alL 

Now, the two meanings of the term " existence " which thus 
emerge are fundamentally distinct, no less distinct than had been 
the meaning ot the term as applied to matter from the meaning of 
the term as applied to mind. The very being of an " idea " impUed 
passiveness and inertness, it included in it nothing of power or 
agency ; the very being of a " mind," on the other hand, con- 
sisted in its active, working, operating character. An "idea," 
not " subsisting by itself," cannot be a substance ; a mind, 
being the " support " wherein unthinking beings or ideas inhere, 
is just exactly what we understand by substanca An "idea" 
cannot be said " to do anything, or, strictly speaking, to be the 
cause of anything "; a mind, as an efficient agent, is a producing 
cause, and there can be no producing causes that are not 
minds. Tlie antithesis, therefore, between these opposed sjiecies 
of existents is so violent and pronounced that the endeavour to 
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work them together iiito oue coherent system ia evidently t 
taak of no light nature. As a matter of fact, there ia not 
a point in this conception of a twofold sphere of existence 
which is not the cause of endless trouble to Berkeley ; the 
whole conception is untenable in itself, and is the source of 
almost all the irreconcilable contradictions that beset Berkeley's 
Idealism. And, inasmuch as the conception still lingers on in 
many current efforts of speculation, some useful purpose mayj 
be served iu fixing upon one or two of the crucial stagesl 
in Berkeley's thought where its intiinsic weakness becomesl 
apparent. 

Having constructed his theory of ideas as subjective state*? 
of the individual mind, and having determined that the esse of'l 
sensuous things is percipi, it is incumbent on Berkeley to explain* 
how we come falsely to assume a world of real material thiugs^f 
independent of our perceiving and different from oui- states of! 
consciousness. And he disposes of the problem by means of h^' 
doctrine of the will as the only actual or efHcient cauSal power. 
Some ideas, those of imagination, I can produce through the 
agency of my own volition ; I soon, however, become aware that 
a lai^e number of my ideas are not produced through the agency 
of my own volition, but come to me willy-nilly, whether I will 
or no. These latter ideas, argues Berkeley, I wrongly ascribe to 
the action of so-called external, material things, whereas a correct 
analysis would show that they must be produced by a will similar 
in kind to my own. But no one can fail to observe the ease with 
which Berkeley here passes from his general principle that all 
I can properly be said to know in regard to objects are ideas in 
my own mind to recognition of a distinction between the ideaa 
that arise and the ideas that do not arise from my volition. 
That ia a distinction depending confessedly on what ia not part 
of the compared ideas themselves,* but on certain mental 



♦ Ideas " cannot represent unto iis by way of image or likeness, that 
which acts" Principles, g 27. 
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activities and the awareness of the same that He entirely 
beyond the scope of the ideas eomparKd. A perceiving 
mind, capable of discriminating its ideas in regard to their 
dependence or non-dependeuce on its own will is evidently a 
mind supplied with and using judgments and notions such as 
find no justification whatever on the theory that the mind 
knows only its own ideas or mental states. The force of 
this objection no douht weighed upon Berkeley, and induced 
him in the later editions of the Principles to introduce an 
important modification of his doctrine. He then allows that, 
although we cannot be said to have an " idea " either of our 
own or other minds, we can he said to have a "notion" of 
them, by which I understand him to mean a content of thought, 
not capable of the concrete appearance peculiar to percepts or 
presentations. But this is, in truth, a ease of letting in the 
waters that are destined to overflow the house. For let it be 
granted that in some way which Berkeley never sueeeeds in 
making clear, I have a " notion " either of my own or of another 
mind. In what relation, then, does the existence of that mind 
stand to the notion of it forming a part of my experience ? 
Admittedly, they are entirely distinct — the existence of the 
mind in question is not due to the fact that it is recognised 
or apprehended in my notion of it. But if the esse of those 
realities which I am conscious of through the contents of 
" notions " does not consist in my being conscious of them, 
what ground have I for supposing that the existence of the 
objects I am conscious of in sense perception does consist in 
my being conscious of them ? Driven by this line of reflection 
from his original Nominalism, Berkeley would presumably 
take refuge in his ontological theory that ultimately the 
reality of a sense perceived object consisted in its existing 
as an "idea" in the infinite mind. But, here again, Berkeley 
has himself supplied us with the dialectic that renders this last 
resort unavailing. For, we ask, does the so-called "thing" 
pcBBesB, as existing in the infinite mind, those characteristics 
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which distinguish it aa a percept in the finite mind, and by 
means of which we discriminate it from a mere representation 
or an image ? If so, then it must be assumed that the mode of 
perceiving on the part of the infinite mind is exactly similar 
to the mode of perceiving on the part of the finite mind. 
Berkeley would have recoiled from such an admission, for it 
carries with it the conclusion that the infinite mind is q^uali- 
tatively and sensuously limited after the ft^hion of the finite 
mind. "God knows or hath ideas," he maintains, "but His 
ideas are not conveyed to Him by sense, as ours are."* 
Evidently, therefore, it follows that much in our perception 
of objects is due to the transitory, accidental, imperfect 
character of our finite minds, and that these features cannot 
belong to objects aa ideas in the infinite mind. But if so, this 
ultimate reality ascribed to objects ia hable to the very objection 
Berkeley himself ui^d, for example, against Locke's account of 
substance. For what is a perceived thing which has lost just 
those individualising, particularising marks that give it deteosj 
minateness within the range of our experience ? It ia i 
abstract idea. 

This result carries with it momentous consequences for 
Berkeley's theory, upon which it may be interesting for a 
moment to dwell. If pressed, Berkeley, I take it, would have 
been forced to the admission that ideas in the infinite mind 
possessed a reality and ultimate significance, which could not 
be claimed for ideas in the finite mind. The former could 
not be described, after the fashion of the latter, as " marks 
or signs," as together making up " the language of the 
Author of Nature " ; tlaey must themselves constitute the 
very being of nature. Indeed, in Sii'is, Berkeley is to 
be found insisting upon the fact that our perceptions are 
gross and delusive, that sensuous objects are merely app( 
ances, and that only the divine ideas can truly be said 
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exist. But i( this be bo, the entire ground is cut from under 
the contention, advanced at the beginning of the Principles, 
tiiat the being of ideas conaiats in their dependence iipon niiud. 
For tlie whole point of that contention was that the sensuous 
qualities of a thing, the quahtiea, that is to say, which gave to 
it conereteuess and determinateness of character, were impos- 
sible apart from mental apprehension, and this was coupled 
with the further contention that the supposed existence of ' 
unthinking things, distinct from their being perceived, rested 
upon the doctrine of abstract ideas. It follows, therefore, that 
unless some independent reason can he given for the existence 
of a supreme mind, the logical outcome of a critical examina- 
tion of Berkeley's philosophising would be to land us back 
into the Objective Idealism of a certain stage, at all events, 
of Plato's thinking, according to which Ideas were regarded 
as thoughts neither of God nor man, but as separate, self- , 
existing, eternal essences, wliich might, indeed, be objects 
of intellectual appi'ehension, bat were in no way constituted 
thereby. 

Berkeley's idealism, then, hovers in a state of unstable 
equilibrium between two radically incompatible positions. On 
the one hand, it may well be desciibed in Kant's language as 
" dogmatic," for it assuwes at the outset two orders of real 
existence, the Snite and the infinite mind, and in order to 
account for a third, that of sensuous objects, a mechanical 
(JeteiTuination of the former by the latter, all of which assump- 
tions prove to be unwarranted when tested by the principles 
Berkeley prescribes for his own procedure. On the other hand, 
it may well be described as " subjective," for it identifies the 
objects of our experience with the particular modes of our 
subjective activity, and thereby precludes itself from offering any 
explanation of how we come to be aware of ourselves as existing, 
and as forming part of the world known to us in experience. 

Kant called his own idealism " critical," and the signification 
which that title always had for him indicates at once a point of 
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departure fun dam eii tally different from Bei^keley's. 
easencf of liis critical metliod that it should undertake as its 
first problem an aualyeis of knowledge for the purpose of deter- 
mining the range and legitimacy of tlie notions which in knowing 
ive actually and perhaps necessarily employ in determining the 
nature of the object known. For when we apply, as perfectly 
iBpresentative of the nature and relations of existing realities, 
notions which perchance have no significance except as con- 
necting links in the relative experience of a thinking subject, 
it was not, Kant thought, surprising that utterly unintelligible 
lesults should emerge. If, lor instance, we start by assuming 
that objects are somehow gi-veu to tlie niind from without, it 
is not of the slightest consequence philosophically whether 
we say that material substances are the causes of our ideas, or 
whether we say, with Berkeley, that God is the cause. In 
both cases we have left entirely unexplained Iiow from these 
subjective modes of the mind's activity there arises the wholly 
different fact expressed in the phrase knowledge or experience 
of an object. In other words, Kant's problem, in contra- 
distinction to Berkeley's, is not an examination into the 
constitution of existence, but an examination into the con- 
stitution of hwwledgc ; and his answer to Berkeley lai-gely 
consists in showing that there are no notions, such, for example, 
as that of causality, which can be taken as furniehing a 
criterion of truth superior to knowledge itself, and as capable 
of being used to explain the way in which knowledge comes .. 
about. fl 

It has been of late abundantly demonstrated by numermMffl 
writers on the Critical philosophy that, notwithstanding his 
etJbrts to the contrary, Kant does not succeed in freeing 
himself I'rom the assumptions of the dogmatic metliod, and that, 
in consequence, he is constantly to be found maintaining a view 
of the conscious subject and its experience which differs in no 
essential respects from the idealism of Berkeley. And I am not 
here concerned in the least to dispute the justice of that 
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criticism. Frequently enough the language of Kant can bear 
110 nther interpretation than that tiie individual concrete mind 
is to be taken as an ultimate entity, endowed with a certain 
structure not further explicable, that its function consists in 
operating upon the materials supplied to it from without, and 
arranging them into forms in virtue of its own peculiar inherent 
constitution. In so far as that assumption is made by Kant, 
all the objections urged against Berkeley's idealism ate valid 
against his also, and the mere fact that Space and Time and 
the Categories are conceived as forms of mind does not, in that 
case, justify the warmth with which he repudiated the idea 
of having presented a new version of Berkeley's system for the 
benefit of German readers. The really valuable portion of 
Kant's work, however, is based upon the entire] rejection of 
that assumption, and in it he is occupied in developing a view of 
experience upon lines totally at variance tbei-ewith. In what 
follows, I propose first briefly to indicate what appears to me 
to be the outcome of the deeper line of thought pursued by 
Kant, and then to discuss the bearing it seems to have upon 
some current forms of idealistic doctrine. 

A-8 the result, then, of an analysis of a fact of knowledge, 
Kant reaches the conclusion that the world of nature is a world 
for consciousness, that the characteristics of such a world can 
only be interpreted as features that find expression throagh 
mind or intelligence. But, in the firat place, the grounds on 
which this conclusion is based dift'er in toto from those 
advanced by Berkeley in support of his thesis that the esse 
of sensible objects is ^'^''cy'J- Berkeley rests his case upon 
what seems to him the self-evident truth that we perceive 
nothing " besides our own ideas or sensations." " Colour, figure, 
motion, smell, taste, &c.," are " sensible qualities," and these 
make np "the things we see and feel;" the latter are "so 
many sensations, notions, ideas, or impi-essious on the sense." * 

* Principles, §§ 4, G, and 7. 
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For Eaiit, however, this, so far from establishing iilcalism, woi 
have made for its direct opposite. "If all that the idea contaii 
is simply the mode in which the subject is affected," then, he 
declared in liis pre-critical period, " we may easily imdersti 
how it should correspond to the object as an effect to 
cause " — tliat is to say, the ordinary dualism of popular belu 
would occasion no insuperable difficulties. It was jual becai 
he had convinced himself that the things we see and feel 
ntrf "so many impressions on the sense" that he was led 
the idealism formulated in the Critique. Analysis had revealf 
that there were constituent elements in every known obji 
that could not be assigned to sense affection, ai 
this account that Kant considers himself justified in asserti 
its dependence upon mind. The fact that the object knoi 
occupies a position in time, or in both space and time ; the Ik 
that it is always a complex whole, the parts of which are com- 
bined or related in systematic order ; the fact that it, as that 
which 19 known, stands over against the act of knowing, seeming, 
in Kant's peculiar phraseology, to " detach itself " from the latter 
and "hover outside of it" — the.'se are the characteristics which 
in Kant's view prevent us from supposing that an obji 
known is simply a copy or an image of something existi 
in a realm external to the realm of consciousness. Whi 
ever mode of reality may have to be allowed to objects kno' 
it is certain, so the Kantian argument may be expressed, tl 
the awareness of Time and Space, of Synthesis or Relatednei 
and of the circumstance of Entausseruiwf or (to use Simmeri 
word) £ntfernung, cannot come about through a process of 
stimolation from without. Even though we grant that things 
in themselves do exist in time, or in space and time, that the 
elements of such things are combined and related, that they 
do stand over against the knowing subject, still, the mere 
of their existing in this way would not and could not accoui 
for our awareness of the same. In tlie second place, 
ever frequently Kant may speak as though, after the manm 
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of Berkeley, be identified seU-conscionsneas or intelligence with 
the concrete existence of a particular human subject, there ia 
nothing in his mode of proof that need in the least imply such 
identification. Quite the contrary. The criticism of know- 
ledge was entirely independent in its terms of any individuaUty 
in the subject of reference. It merely warranted the assertion 
that whatsoever conception we form of experience as being 
antecedent to or subsequent to the existence of empirically 
conditioned individual minds, no world of reality at all can be 
known except aa involving features possible only for intel- 
ligence. Kant ia fully alive to the consideration, which 
Berkeley wholly ignores, that the awareness of individuality 
on the part of the finite subject is one part of the total 
world of experience, and is itself dependent upon those 
very conditions that seem to him to be involved in the 
awareness of any fact whatsoever. No one has insisted 
more strenuously than he upon the necessity of regarding 
Berkeley's " unthinking things " and finite subjects as being, in 
this respect, upon exactly the same level,— both alike, aa known 
objects, must find a place not as supremely determining the 
world of experience but as themselves determined therein. As 
facts of experience, both weie dependent on the unity of Mind 
or Self- consciousness, but the unity here in question was not 
that imity which each thinking being may find exhibited in his 
own inner life, but the unity which is implied as a prior con- 
<lition in making even of the inner life an object of contemplation. 
The unity of the finite empirical consciousness was '■ wholly 
contingent" (ganz zufiilhg), and whatever clothing it, as such, 
might give to the given data of sense would be, tlierefore, 
arbitrary and subjective ; it was alone the " fundamental unity 
of consciousness," the " permanent and abiding Ego," to which 
" each and every empirical consciousness stood in relation " 
that furnished those principles of universal and necessary 
validity in virtue of which the world of experience was 
one systematic whole, and the same for all rational beings. 

K 2 
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Briefly, and exjireased in current terminology, the 
position amounted to ttiia. When it is said that ( 
can only be interpreted in terms of mind, the reference ia not 
to '■ miud " as an existent, in which sense knowing is doubtless 
an act or a modificfttion of some finite individual snbject. The 
reference is to the content of knowledge, and so far as it is 
concerned nothing ia advanced beyond the bare general prineiplt' 
that nn element can be admitted as an element of experience 
which in its nature ia out of relation to the unity of eonseious- 
ness, the " objective unity," namely, which Kant expressly 
distinguishes from the " subjective unity," or " form," as he calls 
it, " of the inner sense." " 

If this be so, it is obviously a misrepresentation of Kant to 
ignore the central principle of his theory, and to interpret his 
idealism as summed up in the statement that objects of 
experience are composed entirely of mental elements.t For 
the expression " mental elements " is woefully ambiguous, and 
carries with it the inevitable implication that the objects of 
experience are merely states nr events of finite individual minds. 
To fasten this implication upon Kant's analysis is to do it 
grievous injustice. It is true that he is repeatedly to be found 
describing objects as Vomtelliiwjen, and that he applies this 
same term Vorstellnnijen to mental processes considered as 
constituent states of the concrete empirical subject. But the 
term VorsUUung, it is scarcely needful to mention, has in 
German the twofold significance that attaches likewise to 
the English term " idea." By Vcnsicllung may be meant a 
particular phase of or occurrence in the individual's mental 
life, arising under particular conditions and caUing for explana- 
tion by reference to the circumstances under which it has 
arisen. But it may also mean that which the subject is 
aware of, the presentation or content apprehended by him. 

* Kant'a Werkf, iii (Hartenatein), p. ISO. 

+ See, for examiile, Sidgn-itk : FMloaoa/iij, tU Scope und Itdatioiir, 
p. 102. 
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through the process of knowing. I do not think it can be 
seriously queationed that Kant uses the word sometimes in one 
.sense and sometimes in another." For instance, nnmerons 
passages might be cited from the Kantian writings in which 
Vorstdlung is expressly defined as a modification of the soul 
{Modification dcs Gcmiilhs), and in one of the chief sections of 
the Critique of Pure Heason a distinction is exphcitly made 
between the Vorstdlung. understood in this sense, and the 
object, of which in and through the former the subject ia 
aware.t But even within the compass of that very paragraph 
the phenomenon or object ia said to be a combination of 
YorsUUuiigcn, where, unlesa we are going to credit Kant with 
the most absuid and palpable contradiction, we are bound to 
asaiune he is employing the word in the second of the two 
significations referred to above. Indeed, the whole argumenta- 
tion of this section of the Critique, aa of numerous others, 
would be altogether meaningless if the object known be taken 
as equivalent to a state, or a group of states, of the individual 
mind. For Kant ia here engaged in pointing out, with 
reference to the problem of causality, the difference between 
a subjective sequence, the successive stages of which depend 
upon the arbitrary determination of a finite subject, or upon 
the accidental way in which his apprehensions are directed, 
and sequence in the objedive order of phenomena, which ia 
entirely independent of the se(iuence of events in the mind 
of a particular individual observer. The apphcation of the 
category of causality, in other words, does not come about 
through the subjective mechanism of any individual con- 
sciousness. The phenomena of nature are themselves subject 
to the causal law, otherwise there would be no such thing 
as objective sequence in contrast to the subjective sequence of 

♦ If it be objected that the same might be said in favour of Berkeley, 
my reply is that Berkeley's entire arguaient i-eata upon the aasumplion 
that Lfintent and process are identical. 

i Kaut's Wei'te, iii (Kartciiuteiu), p. 176. 
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our mental states, and the latter, in that case, could never 
be recor/niscd aa a sequence at all. Nay, further, what Kant 
is here saying comes to this, that natural phenomena are 
only phenomena in so tar as they are thus causally connected, — 
they " all lie in one nature and must lie tlierein," — and one 
nature is possihle in virtue of those univereal and necessary 
principles which are constitutive features of it as I'elated to 
Self-consciousness in general. So far, then, from the objecti\'e 
order of sequence being due to our mode of apprehension, the 
exact reverse is true, — our apprehension of the ohjective 
sequence of phenomena is dependent upon the already determined 
relations of the phenomena themselves. The individual subjeer, 
in 80 far aa he apprehends the true i-elations of objects, is 
constrained by those relations and they are not constrained bj' 
him. "Only on this account," says Kant, "can I be justified 
in asserting of the phenomenon itself and not merely of my 
apprehension, that in it a succession is to be discerned, and 
this is tantamount to asserting that I cannot arrange the 
apprehcTision otherwise than in that very succession." * In 
other words, the objectivity of phenomena, and of their order in 
time, means that they are not dependent upon the individual 
subject, but form a part of that system to which they and tho 
individual subject alike belong. And this result is strictly in 
accordance with the argument of the ''Deduction of the 
Categories," wherein it is shown that self-conscious nesa on the 
part of the individual is conditioned by the very objective ex- 
perience, which, accorJing to the interpretation of Kant as a 
Berkeleyan idealist, that self- consciousness would itself create. 

That the view here taken of the transcendental standpoint 
represents Kant's real meaning is confirmed by the fact that 
the whole of the latter part of the Transcc^ideiUai Analytic is 
taken up with the presentation of a conception of nature which 
is as wide as the poles asunder from the conception of nature 



* Kant's llVie, iii{Harteiisfceiii)p. 177. 
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to be met with in Berkeley's l^'inciples. The points of contrast . 
are so striking that it may be worth while to bring them into 
prominence. Accoiiling to Berkeley, perceived objects cannot 
be said to be substances ; the permanence we ascribe to sucli 
objects indicates no more than the regular recurrent ways in 
wliich sense qualities ur ideas are grouped together in our 
perception ; and auy substratum or support o£ those qualities 
is not discoverable in the objects themselves. " There is not 
any other substance than Spirit, or that which perceives." i 
According to Kant, on the other hand, experience of an object 
would be impossible were there not something in the object 
that was permanent, something, that is to say, wliich enables 
KS to distinguish the said object from our changing modes 
of perceiving it. For apprehension on our part of temporal 
relations, whether of seqneuce or of co-existence, iuvolves that 
we have given to us in the object a substratum that changes 
not, and in reference to which that which changes can be 
determined. Spirits or minds, on the contrary, are not 
substances ; no permanent substratum is discoverable in the 
sequence of states that constitute the mental existence of the 
individual, for the pure unity of self-consciousness cannot be 
determined as existing in time, and is in fact related ia 
equally direct fashion to the experience of nature and to 
the experience of the inner life. According to Berkeley, again, 
perceived objects cannot be said to be connected by any such 
link as that of causality. One object may succeed another, 
and the presence of the one may by dint of custom or 
association Ijecome a sign from which we may infer that the 
other will be present, but they exercise upon one another 
no real influence. According to Kant, ou the other hand, 
if objects were not in themselves necessarily connected, if they 
could change theic qualities without being acted upon by each 
other in definite ways, tiien we should be precluded from 
recognising any order of succession amongst them, and that 
the presence of one should suggest to os the appearance of 
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which distinguish it aa a percept iii the finite mind, and by 
means of which we discriminate it from a mere representation 
or an image ? If so, then it must be assumed that the mode of 
perceiving on the part of the infinite mind ia exactly similar 
to the mode of perceiving on the part of the finite mind. 
Berkeley would have recoiled from such an admission, for it 
carries witli it the conclusion that the iufiuite mind is quali- 
tatively and sensuously limited after the fashion of the finite 
mind. " God knows op hath ideas," ha maintains, " but His 
ideas are not conveyed to Him by sense, as ouiB are."* 
Evidently, therefore, it follows that much in our perception 
of objects is due to the transitory, accidental, imperfect 
character of our finite mindR, and that these features cannot 
belong to objects as ideas in the infinite mind. But if so, this 
ultimate reality ascribed to objects is hable to the very objection 
Berkeley himself urged, for example, against Locke's account of 
substance. For what is a perceived thing which has lost just 
those individualising, particularising marks that give it deter^i | 
minateness within the ranjre of our experience ? It is i 
abstract idea. 

This iBsult canies with it momentous consequences fcfl 
Berkeley's theory, upon which it may be interesting for i 
moment to dwell. If pressed, Berkeley, I take it, would hsTS 
been forced to the admission that ideas in the infinite mini 
possessed a reality and ultinaate significance, which could i 
be claimed for ideas in the finite mind. The former could 
not be described, after the fashion of the latter, au "marks 
or signs," as together making up " tlie language of the 
Author of Nature " ; they must themselves constitute thQj 
very being of nature. Indeed, in Siris, Berkeley is 
be found insisting upon the fact that our perceptions i 
gross and delusive, that sensuous objects are merely app< 
ances, and that only the divine ideas can truly be said 

* Works, i, p. 337. 
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exist. But if this be so, the entire ground is cut from under 
the contention, advanced at the beginning of the Prinnjitrs, 
that the being of ideas consiats in their dependence upon niiwl 
For the whole point of that contention was that the sensuous 
qualities of a thing, the qualities, that is to say, which gave to 
it concreteness and determiuateness of character, were impos- 
sible apart from mental appreheugiou, and this was coupled 
with the further contention that the supposed existence of l 
unthinking things, distinct from tlieir being perceived, rested 
upon the doctrine of abstract ideas. It follows, therefore, that 
unless some independent reason can be given for the existence 
of a supreme mind, the logical outcome of a critical examina- 
tion of Berkeley's philosophising would be to land us back 
into the Objective Idealism of a certain stage, at all events, 
of Plato's thinking, according to which Ideas were regarded 
as thoughts neither of God nor man, but aa separate, self- 
existing, eternal essences, which might, indeed, be objects I 
of intellectual apprehension, but were in no way constituted 
thereby. 

Berkeley's idealism, then, hovers in n state of unstable 
equilibrium between two radically incompatible positions. On 
the one hand, it may well be described in Kant's language as 
" dogmatic," for it assumes at the outset two oi'ders of real 
existence, the finite and the infinite mind, and in order to 
account for a third, that of sensuous objects, a mechanical 
determination of the former by the latter, all of which assump- 
tions prove to be unwarranted when tested by the principles 
Berkeley prescribes for his own proet^ilure. On the other hand, 
it may well be described as " subjective," for it identifies the 
objects of our expeiience with the particular modes of our 
subjective activity, and thereby precludes itself from offering any 
explanation of bow we come to be aware of ourselves as existing, 
and as foi'ming part of the world known to us in experience. 

Kant called his own idealism " critical," and the signification 1 
which that title always had for him indicates at once a point of < 
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])i'etation, I am quite aware, is beset with difficulties of its own, 
liut, at a!l events, it enables some explanation to be offered of 
the fact, which has often seemed to critics inexplicable, that 
Kant is frequently to be found speaking of objects of sense 
aa though they were given in their completeness before the 
Categories liad been applied. This, however, is a digression. 
The main feature which characterises Kant's view of nature, 
as contrasted with Berkeley's, is that he describes the " matter " 
ot the plienoiiienal universe, not in terms of the secondary 
qualities, but in terms of force and motion. Matter is that . , 
which is capable of moving in space, that which oecupio 
space, tliat which is constituted by the two opposite fore 
of repulsion and attraction, and which possesses, therefore, 
mass and inertia. So conceived, it is still phenomenal, but 
the incongruity of regarding it as composed of mental 
elements, in the Berkeleyan sense, is, at all events, appareni™ 
Kant himself is strenuous in insisting that to such menta 
elements none of the attributes just mentioned can 
assigned. He goes further. For he is clearly of opinion thftll 
sensations as mental states, are " effects," due to tlie influence 
of the " moving forces of matter " upon the individual subject 
aud his sense organs. Especially in the posthumous writings 
is the position in question emphatically and repeatedly main- 
tained. " The af^regate of the moving forces of matter," ba-J 
<leclares, " is itself only phenomenal," and these forces, " whid 
affect the aenses," constitute a "system in one whole 
experience," * Such passages are only more decisive expra 



■of objectivity, and not theBiselves objects. It would be uo argument 
ag;aiDst the theory oi Association, of Ideiia to insist that wbeii I aa,y 
"that is a, chair," what I am couacioca of ia not thut certain aensatioDB of 
mine awaken a train of mental iina|;es or i-eprefientatioiiB, which cooleBoe 
with the present senaationa, but that a certain objuct oi aenaation, whicb 
I recognise as a chair, u really before me. 

* i/ebergang von den metaplij/tiiclien AnfangtgrUnden der Natwwi^ 
temchaft sur Pli^sik, published by Reiuke in Altpreutntche 
ickrift, xix, pp. !B3 and S91, and in numerous otl\er [i 
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^ions of the view that is coiitiimally cmnuig to the surface 
in the works that are recc^^ised aa canonicaL I select 
here one instance of it out of a large uumher that might 
be quoted- " The fundamental character of anything that can 
he an object of the outer senses must," says Kant in the 
Preface to the Metnphysische Anfangsgriinde, " be motion, since 
through it alone can these senses he affected."* It would be 
-difficult to find a conception of nature more ratlically opposed to I 
Berkeley's than that to which tlie line of reflexion I have been 
following tends, and anyone who has ever taken the trouble i 
to compare Berkeley's little tract Be Motu with Kant's 
Anfmigsgriliide and his AUgrrmeiTie Naturgeschichte und TJisorie I 
des Himmels would hesitate, I think, in supposing that two I 
.«ueh divergent results can rest upon similar philosophical 



I conclude, therefore, that so far as he is consistent with 
his transcendental theory of knowledge, Kant is justified in , 

■drawing the contrast, contained in the passage with which we 
started, between his idealism a.nd Berkeley's. Por Berkeley, 
in the last resort, experience can furnish no reliable criterion of 
truth. Experience, as he conceives it, is dependent on the 

■contingent, accidental character of finite individual agents, and 
from the reality which is in the mind of God it would seem tu 
be as widely separated as the realm of Opinion was separated 
from the realm of Ideas in the philosophy of Plato. Por 
Kant, on the other Iiand, experience is constituted by universal 
and necessary principles that are sharply contrasted with the 

■ chance vagaries of the finite individual thinker. " Aristotle," 
remarked Kant, in oue of his earlier treatises, " says somewhei^ 
— ' When we are awake, we have a common world, but when ' 
we dream, everybody has his own.' It seems to nie," Kant 

.adds, "that it" ought to be possible to revei-se this latter 
preposition and to say, if among different human beings, every- 
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one has his own world, it may be supposed that they dream."*' 
To assert the universality and necessity of the principles 
constitutive of experience is, indeed, ipso facto to assert that- 
those principles are not mental facts, or events in my mind, but. 
principles to which the mental facts, or events in my mind, 
must conform, if, in and through them, I am to share in the 
experience which the principles in question render possible.. 
One of Kant's chief claims to rank as a great discoverer in the- 
field of metaphysical speculation is based upon the ground that 
lie was the first philosophical thinker who shewed himself to- 
be fully alive to the consideration that the possibility of a 
knowledge of what is subjective is just as much a problem 
to be solved as the possibility of a knowledge of what is 
objective. 

I submit, then, that the distinctive place of the Critical 
philosophy in the liistory of thought is altogether lost sight of. 
unless account be taken of those features of it which I have 
been trying to bring into prominence. It is not a question of 
attempting to get from the Kantian writings a self -consistent . 
system which anyone could now accept. That admittedly 
would be a futile business. To me, at any rate, the judgment . 
recently expressed by Dr. Caird, that Kant's philosophy " may 
rather be regarded as a pathway of transition between two 
disparate views of the world and of man's place in it" seems 
altogether just and well-founded. Such an estimate is not,, 
however, to be considered as detracting from the real worth 
and significance of Kant's philosophising as a whole. What 
is best in Kant can only be exhibited in the form of general 
principles, which when closely followed out show themselves, 
to be incompatible with other features of his system, but 
which retain their value even though he did not succeed in 
combining them into a coherent body of doctrine. The results, 
for instance, which I have here been indicating, having been 

* Kant's Werke, ii, p. 249- sqq. 
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reached, the subsequent philosophical ilevelopmeiit, which 
culminated iu the Absolute Idealism of Hegel, appears to us, 
looking back upon it, almost a logical necessity. When once 
the phenomenal world had been conceived as Kant, in however 
wavering a fashion, had conceived it, the step to the further 
position, that the phenomenal world is the real world, or at 
least the i-eal world regarded from a certain limited point of 
view, could hardly fail to suggest itseK. The essence of the 
Hegelian IdeaUsm is contained in the contention that " the 
things of which we have immediate knowlei%e are mere 
phenomena, not only for us, but in their own nature, and 
that the true determination of these finite things is to have 
the ground of their being founded not in themselves but in the 
iiniveraal divine Idea." * It was inevitable that an effort 
should he made to interpret i-eality on the linea of a thorough 
working out of tfie principle thus enunciated. To retain, in 
addition to phenomena and their transcendental ground, a 
circumambient region of things-in-themaelves, seemed naturally 
enough to the irmnediate followers of Kant to be encumbering 
the transcendental theory with a perfectly superfluous and 
unmanageable assumption. 

The Hegelian Idealism is not, however, the only terminus to 
which the considerations I have been emphasi.sing must neces- 
sarily lead, although, perhaps, it is requisite that the full bear- 
ing of Heel's effort should be realized before any " return 
to Kant," or any fresh advance from the Kantian standpoint, is 
likely to yield a profitable result. Be that as it may, I believe 
that the Critical philosophy has put into our hands an effective 
method of criticising not merely the idealism of Berkeley, but 
much of the idealism that is prevalent amongst us at the pre- 
sent time. It is not my purpose in this paper to attempt 
any resuscitation of the doctrine of thuigs-in-thems elves. But 
in order to prepare the way for the position I propose to main- 
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tain, I wisli to ili-aw utteution to oue mode oi argiiiuent adoptetl 
l>y Kant Id defence of liiis doctrine of his, for whilst I liold t 
(loetrinfl to Le false, I find in the argument not a little that i 
wmnd. Tlie ai-giiiiient in question may best be approached bja 
noting briefly the several hnes of reflexion which Kant ] 
sues in the eflbrt to make clear why he regarded phenonien. 
indicating soraething which is non-phenomenal. In the firalj 
place, he points to the fact, for such he takes it to be, that Lhej 
realm of determinate knowledge is limited, and that in twM 
ways. It is limited, on the one hand, by the general forms c 
connection constitutive of experience as such ; it is limited, i 
the other liand, by the circumstance that the significance ^ 
these forma vanishes in the absence of sense qualities to which) 
alone they are applicable. But to draw a limit at all, evenJ 
though within its boundaries may be said to lie all tliat c 
enter into knowledge proper, implies a distinction, a ground foi 
which must i>e sought somewhere within the realm of intell: 
itself. And in every case in which he had been compelled t 
assign certain features in the object known to the fundamental I 
character of apprehension, there had necessarily arisen, 
thinks, the idea of a contrast between the objects so appre-' 
bended and real things (perhaps even tlioae same objects of ll 
apprehension conceived as real) which, in regard to their modofl 
of being and their relations to one another, were freed fi'on^ I 
the foimal conditions of apprehension. In the second plaee„ 
he unites with the consideration just indicated a perfectly I 
different line of reflexion. Tor he falls back upon the very I 
contention that Berkeley himself had used, namely, that the \ 
given contents of sense intuition are not spontaneously pro- 
duced by the apprehending subject, and infers from this that i 
what is apprehended as a determinate content with definite i 
apace and time relations must be regarded as merely I 
phenomenal of what in itself is real. And in the third place, J 
there gradually comes to the front in the course of the investi- 
gation what in the long run was perliaps for Kant the moat J 
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important considei'atioii of all, viz., that the world as known 
falls short of that unity which reason prescribes as a demand 
or as an ideal, and by which it gives direction to the process 
of knowing. Not only do all parts of the world of experience 
exhibit marks which indicate that something more is wanted 
in order fully to satisfy the effort inevitable on the part of 
a self- conscious being to work together his experience into one 
connected whole, but the significant fact that the pure Unity 
of Self- consciousness is other thau and distinct from the 
empirical subject can receive from the point of view of 
experience itself no intelligible explanation. Recognition of 
the problems for wliich the Categories are inadequate is only 
to be accounted for, so Kant maintains, on the supposition that 
reflective aelf-eonsciousness in some way contemplates a world 
of existence lying above or beyond the phenomenal world of 
our ordinary experience. All these lines of reflexion, even if 
taken together, would justify no more than the conclusion, far 
from being all that Kant desirea, that the reality possible in 
our conception of it is not exhausted in that which can be 
presented iu the form of phenomena, for Kant they appeared 
to justify the conclusion that the phenomenal world as such, 
taken in itself, contained an inevitable reference to a realm 
of ultimate being higher in rank than the realm of experience 
and the source of the latter. Now, I think it is scarcely 
doubtful that this reference to the thing-in-itself will he found 
to rest for Kant in the long run upon tlie ground which is 
enunciated most explicitly perhaps in his treatment of the 
Ontological Argument. Existence, he there insists, is never a 
part of the content of any idea whatsoever. There js nothing 
in the content of an idea as such which entitles us to assert the 
existence of anything corresponding to it ; " whatever our 
idea of an object may contain, we must always advanco 
beyond it, in order to attribute to this object existence ; " * 
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the existence is outside, external to (ausserhalb), the cnntent 
of the idea. The act of positing the existence of anj-tbing 
is invariably an act of judgraeut, and although in such 
Judgments no addition is made to the content of the subject 
idea, — the idea of a hundred possible tlialers is not less rich 
in content than the idea of a hundred actual thalers, — yet 
Buch judgments are synthetic in the sense that the predicate 
is not inchided in the idea of the subject. What an existential 
proposition really asserts is that its subject is given through 
seuse and occupies a determinate place in concrete perceptive 
experience. In other words, Kant is here struggling to give 
expression to the thouglit, which forces itself so repeatedly 
\ipon him in the course of his inijuiry, that the reality of what 
is presented in sense-perception is not, and cannot be exhaus- 
tively taken up, so to speak, in the content apprehended. 
Such phrases as " given," " affection," " impression," and the 
like, are no doubt crude and deceptive enough, and carry with 
them implications wholly irrecoocileable with Kaut's transcen- 
dental theory, but they point at least to the fact that Kant is 
throughout resisting the temptation, — with but partial success, 
it is true, — of ascribing to knowledge or truth an existential 
character, and of treating contents known as independently 
existing entities.* I say that Kant's success in this respect is 
but partial, because the sharp antithesis he draws between 
phenomena and things-in-themselves defeats the very purpose 
that really lies at the root of this particular procedure of his. 
When once phenomena and things-in-themselves were regarded 
as two distinct and separate realms, it became inevitable that 
phenomena, or the content? of knowledge, should he dealt 



* No one, perhaps, has ever made a more explicit avowal of doing 
both than Fiehte. In his lectures on the Thatsachen des BeKUUtieiiiti 
{ Wsrke ii, p. 688), for example, Fichle wiitea : " Knowledge is truly 

indepenileut and aelf-exiatiiig ; it ia a tree and iudepeudent Life 

We require no bearer of Knowledge, but Knowledge ia to be regarded as 
bearing itself (aich selbst trageud)." 
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'ith as existent entities, and then "be pictured as constitnting 
'collectively a sort of tertium quid between the knowing subject 
and the unknowable realities outside the sphei'e of eonseious- 
:jies3 and its objects. Indeed, as we have seen, Kant tteata 
material bodies as, on the one hand, lokoUy phenomenal, and 
■yet, on the other hand, as interacting substances that occasion 
by their influence on tlie empirical subject the mental states 
er processes in and through which they are apprehended. 

We have, then, now, so far as Kant is concerned, the 
data in our hands for attacking the problem presented to us 
by idealism of the Hegelian type, and the thesis I have to 
defend may at first be concisely and dogmatically stated in 
such way as the following. Ultimate reality is wrongly 
conceived either after the manner in which Kant tends to 
.conceive it, as a plurality of unknowable things per sc, or after 
the manner in which the Post-Kantian idealism tends to 
eonceive it, as solely the synthesis of knowledge and its 
objects. Both these conceptions are as such abstractions, 
although no doubt the second is infinitely less so than the 

and in approaching the problem we have before ns, an 
endeavour should be made to avoid the severance of aspects, 
which, on the lines of either of the metaphysical theories in 
question, it ivill be found impossible to retain together. The 
:terms one can here employ are deceptive, but if one may use 
the word " aspect " without any impUcation of psycho-physical 
parallelism or allied notions, I would say that knowledge and 

jnee are, according to the view I am trying to indicate, 
two aspects of one interconnected reality, both being ultimate 
in the sense that neither can be regarded as a product arising 
from, or evolved out of, the nature of the other. It is just as 
futile to attempt to derive existence from essence as it is to 
derive essence from existence. The contents of knowledge are 
not existents; existents are not as siaeh contents of knowledge, 
can perhaps bring out my meaning by referring in this con- 
iiection to a well-known contention of Lotze. Lotze points 
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oat, on the one band, tliat whether with Idealism we deny t 
eiiBtence of an external world of things, and regard the con-^ 
tents of our ideas as alone reality, or whether with Realism -v 
maintain the existence ot things ontside the mind which aen 
upon it, in either case knowledge can only be knowledge ; 
little on the latter theor)' aa on the former can esisting things 
pass into our knowledge ; the utmost extent of the powers 
possessed by an apprehending subject could not enable t 
aabject to do more than to fcnoic as perfectly as possible, 
points out, on the other hand, that a very simple conaideratioi 
enables us to see that the contents of knowledge which appt 
in our mature co-ordinated experience cannot possibly hav( 
corresponding to them anything precisely identical 
nature of real existence. For example, in the concept i 
notion that relation which we call the relation of general I 
particular is implied. But obviously there is no exac 
equivalent of the relation we assume to subsist bet wet 
universal and particular to be met with in the sphere i 
what actually exists, nor does the sequence of thought 1 
which we form the concept representing such relationshipJI 
resemble any act\ial sequence of events iu the nature of 
existent reality. An individual horae exists, but horsa in 
general does not; nor does the existent horse pass through & 
series of processes analogous to that by which we come ■ 
have a presentation of it. In like manner the judgmentl 
unquestionably places concepts in a relation to one anothel 
which cannot anyhow be supposed to hold in the same sensQ 
in the realm of real existence. Still less can it be asserted thai 
the conteut of thought we call the syllogism is an exactly faithful 
representation of actually existing relations. We are bound; 
then, to recognise in the contents of thought or knowledge i 
mode of reality wholly dissimilar to that mode of reality y 
describe as Existence, and we may distinguish the former 8 
the reality of Validity or Truth. It was, in Lotze'a view, ond 
of the misfortunes that hampered the Platonic theory, — &nS 
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what he says of the Platonic theory may be applied, muiatis > 
mutandis, to most modem systems oE Idealism, — that the Greek 
language had no term to express the reality of simple Validity 
aa contrasted with the reality of Existence. The Platonic 
Ideas are intelligible when regarded as eternally valid Truths ; 
they become wholly unintelligible if, owing to the fact that 
Plato had no other general denomination under which to bring 
them than ovaia, we think of them as actually^ existent 
entities. Now, what Lotze here says with refereneo more 
especially to the contents of tkaugkt, may readily be extended 
to the contents of perception, and quite generally to the eon- 
tents of all modes of conscious apprehension whatsoever, 
Lotze, in the sections of his treatises I have been referring 
to, emphasizes, for example, the characteristic of timelesaness 
that attaches to the contents of thought. Time relations may, 
of course, be represented in the content ; but, as such, any 
content of thought, being universal, is timeless, self-identical, 
untouched by change. But it is equally true that any distinct 
content of perception is as such also independent of time and 
■ change. Undoubtedly the act of perceiving is dependent upon 
temporal conditions, and ao too, for a matter of that, is an act 
of thinking, but the content perceived differs not at all, as 
regards timelesaness, from a content of thought. In fact, 
wherever we have truth we have that which ia as such indepen- 
dent of vicissitude and in ao far timeless.* When, however, 
this characteristic of the contents of apprehension ia aaaigued 
to ultimate reality, whether conceived after the manner of the 
Platonic Ideas, or the Atoms of the physicist, or the Abaolnte 
of Hegel, or the Peats of Herbart, the confusion has been 
made between Validity and Existence, and the consideration 
has been lost sight of that ultimate reality must somehow be 
inclusive of both. 



• Cf. Adamson, Development of Modsrn Philoaophy, vol. i, p. 314-5,. 
and vol. ii, p. 28H-9, 
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At this point the demand will probably be made for some I 
explanatiou of what is meant by Existence, and for aome* 
account of how we come to have a conception of that which, 1 
as Biicb, forms no part of a content of apprehenBion. That I 
which is ultimate is, of course, unique, and any definition of J 
the term "Existence" is, therefore, precluded. But we canf 
point to feai,ures in concrete reality as exemplifications of whatrl 
is denoted by this abstract expression. The moment 
advance from the position of attempting to determine w/witl 
a content of knowledge is kaaicn as to the further position 1 
of attempting to determine that which has conditioned it* | 
appeai'ance, or, using Dr. Shadworth Hodgson's apt phraseology, , 
when we are concerned not merely with the nature of a content I 
but with the question of its genesis, philosophical analysis I 
enables us at once to any that the appearance of a content at\ 
any particular moment is dependent upon conditions which areS 
not part of the content itself. We ai-e, in fact, confronted with.« 
the whole problem of Time and Change ; one content succeeds ' 
another in our experience, although each content, as such, 
contains no ground either for its own appearance or disappear- 
ance. The fact, then, that the contents of experience change, 
whilst any specific content is as such changeless, furnishes in 
itself a logical justification for the transition from the ordo 
cognoiBeiidi to the ordo existendi, to the existence, that is to say, 
on the one hand of what we call " external things " (although 
that conception may have in tlie light of further criticism to 
undergo radical transformation), and, on the other hand, of the 
mental states in and through which apprehension of a content 
on the part of a conscious subject comes about. Analysis of 
what we mean by the term " existence " will always, I believe, 
yield as a result, that existence implies agency, mechanism, 
instrumentality: that the existent is, in short, that element 
of the concrete whole of Reality which is the medium in and 
through which, process, becoming, change, is possible. As such 
it determines the oeciirrence of any specific content here and 
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now; it does not determine ita ckoi-acter or whatness, which, 
equally with existence itself, is unique, ultimate and, therefore, 
not further explicable. It i» amdouhtedly from an analysis 
of knowledge or exjiericnce that metaphysical constnictioii 
must proceed. The problem of metaphysics may be expressed 
in the form : of what nature must ultimate reality be, in order 
that experience, constituted as analysis shows experience to be . 
constituted, should be possible ? And it seems to me that j 
towards the elucidation of this question no step can be taken 
which does not oblige us to admit the reality of elements that ' 
as Buch do not and cannot enter into the contents of experience. 
In otlier words, the epistemological argument by which the 
reality of an esse that is neither percipi nor intelligi may be i 
established is similar in kiud to the argument by which Kant | 
sought to establish the presence of n priori prineiplea in know- 
ledge. That there should he a real succession of events is 
a necessary presupposition to aceomit for the way in which our 
experience comes about, and an event cannot hang in the air 
but must take place between existent things or in an ultimately 
existent reality. 

When Mr. Bradley succeeded in putting beyond reasonable 
dispute the distinction between ideas as psychical events or 
occuH'ences and ideas as contents or meanings," he had, in fact, 
undermined the main contention of the idealism no less of 
Hegel than of Berkeley. It is Lrue-the full import of this dis- 
tinccion is not appai'cnt from Mr. Bradley's mode of presenting 
it ; thei* still clings to liis use of the word " idea " not a little of 
the unfortimato implication that led to the contradictions wo 
have noted in the speculation of Berkeley. For Mr. Bradley, 
th^ content is still part of the psychical state in and through 
which it is apprehended, and the act of judgment consists in 



• The diatinctioii had, of course, been inEisted on by previous writei'B, 
notably by Lotze, in hia hoyic, and by Dr. Shadwiirtli Hodgson, in Ida 
Philotophy of ReflKtion, and in hia earlier Addresses to the Ariatoteliau 
Society, 
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ychical stat^^^J 



the process of Jivorcing the content from the psychical s 
and attechiug it to an existent otlier than and wholly ■ 
tinct fi-om the psychical state, namely, the subject of the 
judgment. So that before the act of judgment the psychical 
state is more or less a copy of that which is to he judged about, 
— the idea of a blue Hower is itself blue, the idea of an extended 
thing is itself extended, whilst in and after the act of judgment 
the psychical state loses this character of likeness to that whioj 
is judged about, and the latter can now he apprehendM 
through means of a process that bears no resemblance to i 
But it would be difficult to extract from Mr. Bradley's 
any conclusive ground for supposing that the natui-e of ! 
psychical state goes through this curious transformation. On 
the contrary, that analysis seems to yield abundant reason for 
holding that the nature of the psychical process qua psychi<ial. 
process is from first to last wholly distinct from the nature g 
the content que content, apprehended through or by means ( 
it. And, in that case, the Ic^cal outcome of the analysis won] 
be that whilst the psychical atate is an existent, and whilst ti 
content inai/ in an act of judgment, be referred to anotheJ 
existent, yet the content as such is not an existent nor part of 
an existent, no part, theroforej either of a psychical state or of 
a thing external to the psychical state. As such, it would he a ,;. 
way in which a conscious mind has its experience ; it would h 
a part of the whole to which we give the name of knowledf 
or truth, in the wider sense, within which, of course, 
distinction between truth, in the narrower sense, and e; 
would fall. 

That the tenu " content " is well chosen for expressing what 
is here intended, I am not concerned to maintain. Strictly, no 
doubt, it would be more accurate to speak in this connection of 
a content of knowledge than of a content of a psychical state^-J 
but the latter phrase has ol)tained currency, and I fail to s 
why it should not be iised, like other terms adopted from thij 
Tocabulary of ordinary language, in a teclmical aenae. There U_ 
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Kiirely no imperative necessity that the philosophical significance 
of a term should be fixed by the significance it bears in 
popnlai' parlance ; if there were, it would fare badly with a 
large number of philosophical expressions. It has been lately 
argued, fc example, that since ' blue ' would be " rightly said " 
to be part of the content of a blue tiower, therefore, when we ] 
speak of blue aa the content of the sensation of blue, we cannot J 
mean to assert that it has to the sensation in question any | 
relation which it does not have to the blue flower, tbat what 4 
we do assert is that it has to the other element in the seusat 
of blue, — uamely, ' consciousness ' — the same relation which it 1 
has to the other parts of a blue flower, the relation, that is to say, ' 
of a quality to a thing.* It is perhaps worth pointing out that ] 
even if appeal is to be made to popular usage, popular usage sup- 
plies no uniform sanction for the interpretation just referred to. f 
We speak, for instance, of the ' contents of a glaaa of water,' 
when we certainly do not mean that the water has to the glass 
the relation of a quality to a thing; we speak, again, of the 
' contents of a book,' when still less do we intend to imply a 
relation of thing and quality. I am far from wishing to suggest 
that in either of these cases we have anything like an adequate 
analogy, — there can be no analogue to an absolutely unique 
relation, — yet in the second example, at any rate, we have a 
much nearer approach to one than in the thoroughly false 
parallel of thing and qiuility. 

According to the usual psychological doctriue, the individual's 
point of contact with existent reality as such is to be found on 
the one hand iu the fact of sense-perception, and on the other 



* G. E. Moore, "The Eefutation of Ideiiliam," Miiul, N.S., xii, 
p. 447 aqq. 

f Strange to say, Mr. Moore uses, further ou in tlie game artide, 
an illuatratioa which, confirms thia BtBtement. The iniiige in n, looking 
glass, aUhotif>h it maj be said to be a content of the looking g'aas, is 
certainly not rekt«d to the latter as a quality to a thing. I think the 
comparison of an image in the looking glass with an image in the mind 
utterly evroneoua ; but that ia not the point with which 1 am here con- 
cerned. 
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which distinguish it as a percept in the finite mind, and by 
means of which we discriminate it from a mere representation 
or an image ? If so, then it must be assumed that the mode of 
perceiving on the part nf the infinite mind is exactly similar 
to the mode of perceiving on the part of the finite mind. 
Berkeley would have recoiled from Buch an admission, for it 
carries with it the conclusion that the infinite mind is quali- 
tatively and sensuously limited after the fashion of the finite 
mind. "God knows or hath ideas," he maintains, "but His 
ideas are not eonveyetl to Him by sense, as om-s are."" 
Evidently, tlierefor?, it follows that much in our perception 
of objects is due to the trausitoryj accidental, imperfect 
character of our finite minds, and that these features cannot 
belong to objects as ideas in the infinite mind. But if so, this 
ultimate reality ascribed to objects is liable to the very objection 
Berkeley himself ui^ed, for example, against Locke's account of 
substance. For what is a perceived thing which has lost just 
those individualising, particularising marks that give it detffl^"| 
minateness within the range of our experience ? It is i 
abstract idea. 

This i-esult carries with it momeutoua consequences for 
Berkeley's theory, upon which it may be interesting for a 
moment to dwell. If pressed, Berkeley, I take it, would have 
been forced to the admission that ideas in the infinite mind 
possessed a reality and ultimate significance, which could not 
be claimed for ideas in the finite mind. The former could 
not be described, after the fashion of the latter, as " marks 
or signs," as together making up " the language of the 
Author of Nature " ; they must themselves constitute the 
very being of nature. Indeed, in Siris, Berkeley is to 
be found insisting upon the fact that our perceptions are 
gross and delusive, that sensuous objects are merely app* 

J8, and that only the divine ideas can truly be i 
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exist. But if this be so, the entire ground is cut from under 
the contention, advanced at the beginning of the PHucipUs, 
that the being of ideas consiats in their dependence upon iniud. 
For tlie whole point of that contention was that the sensuous 
qualities of a thing, the quaUties, that is to say, which gave to 
it concreteneas and determinatenesB of character, were impoa- 
aible apart from mental appreheneion, and this was coupled 
with the further contention that the aupposed existence of 
unthinking things, distinct from tlieir being perceived, rested 
upon the doctrine of abstract ideas. It follows, tliei-efore, that 
unleaa some independeut reason can ho given for the existence 
of a supreme mind^ the logical outcome of a critical examina- 
tion of Berkeley's philosophising would be to land us back 
into the Objective Idealism of a certain stage, at all events, 
of Plato's thinking, accoi-ding to which Ideas were i^egarded ' 
as thoughts neither of God nor man, but as separate, self- , 
existing, eternal essences, which might, indeed, be objects I 
of intellectual apprehension, but were in no way constituted 
thereby. 

Berkeley's idealism, then, hovers in a state of unstable 
equilibrium between two radically incompatible positions. On 
the one hand, it may well he described in Kant's language as | 
" dogmatic," for it assumes at the outset two orders of real i 
existence, the finite and the infinite mind, and in order to 
account for a third, that of sensuous objects, a mechanical 
determination of the former by the latter, all of which assump- 
tions prove to be unwarranted when tested by the principles 
Berkeley prescribes for his own procedure. On the other hand, 
it may well be described as " subjective," for it identifies the 
objects of our experience with the particular modes of our 
subjective activity, and thereby precludes itself from offering any 
explanation of how we come to be aware of ourselves as existing, | 
and as forming part of the world known to us in experience. | 

Kant called his own idealism " ciitical," and the signification 
which that title always bad for him indicates at once a point of 
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exists only ia bdnf/ felt, the existence of pain consists in oii] 
being conscious of it. I reply, tlio contention, if intended as a 
i-cditctio ad absurduin of tlie proposition we are considering, 
simply begs the whole question at issue. No one dreams of 
disputing tiie palpable truism that a pain ia felt : the questioj 
is whether the felt pain ia identical in nature with th< 
psychical Btate in and tki-oiti/h which it is felt. And I cannot 
aee that those who apparently wish to maintain that it is, ha' 
advanced the slightest argument in support of their contentioi 
Many psychological theories have been fonnnlated of 
psychical conditions giving rise to pleasure and pain, Mr, 
Bradley, for example, has attempted to connect pleasun 
the expansion or harmony of the self, pain with repression 
the self or with the tension that arises in consequeuce of sui 
lepression. Now, I do not suppose that anyone would venturei'i 
to assert that what is actually experienced in our feeling of 
pain is tension or strain, that tension or strain is the experience 
fif which we are directly and immediately aware. But if, 
admittedly, we are not directly aware of this assumed quality 
of the psychical states in and through which we experience 
pain, why should it be supposed that we are directly aut 
immediately aware of the nature of that which is in a couditi 
of strain or tension V Again, so far from lauding us in 
position maintained by Dr. Ward, which Mr. Bradley criticises, 
that pleasures and pains can never be objectified, it seems to 
loe that in order to conceive of such objectiflcation as in any 
sense possible, we must necessarily admit that in being aware 
of feeling we are aware of a content, however vague and ill- 
defined that content may be. In the second place, it is 
objected that our proposition virtually amounts to a denial of 
the fact of seU-conscionsness, that, if the nature of the psychical 
states which constitute the self cannot be directly experienced, 
the logical consequence would be to deny the possibility of an 
awareness of self altogether. But what, I would ask, are we ti> 
undei-stand by an " awareness of self ? " Is the " self," whicb] 
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is here referred to, merely a succession of psychical states, 
regarded in abstraction from the contents on account of 
which alone those states have any raison d'itre in the realm 
of reality? Obviously not. But if by "self" be meant, 
as apparently is meant, that relatively permanent back- 
ground of feelings and thoughts and desires, which gradually 
comes to be diflferentiated from the experience of what we 
call "external things," I fail to see where the difficulty is 
supposed to lie. The former no less than the latter are 
admittedly, so far as we are aware of them, experienced con- 
tents, and the refusal to identify the contents in either case 
with the existent psychical states through which they are 
apprehended, does not, so far as I can discover, affect the 
question of the knowability of such contents in the slightest 
degree. It might as well be argued that we can have no 
experience of our own bodily organism, if the nature of the 
material of which it is composed is not directly apprehended 
by us. Surely, what we really mean by the " self " is never 
the merely psychical mechanism through which experience of 
any sort, whether of self or not self, is mediated. If to know 
" the self as knower, the self as experient " means to be directly 
aware of the nature of the processes through which it knows 
or experiences, then certainly I admit such self-knowledge to 
be impossible ; but inasmuch as it is nowhere to be found, the 
admission does not seem to be a very damaging one. 
" Unknowable," in any ultimate sense, there is no reason for 
supposing such processes to be, any more than there is for 
supposing the nature of what we call physical processes to be 
unknowable, — the point is, that, such knowledge of them as may 
conceivably be obtained will not in either case be direct, imme- 
diate, intuitive. Moreover, there is surely no means of recon- 
ciling* the Cartesian position that states or activities of mind 
are known directly, immediately, as such, and as the self, witli 

* See Mr. Boyce Gibson's paper in the present volume, with which 
cf, his Philosophical Introduction to Ethics^ p. 1 16 sqq. 
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the position, insisted on by Mr. Bradley, that " every soul eitliej 
exists or has existed at a stage where there was no self and n 
not-self, neither ego nor object in any sense whatever." 
the soul, before the appearance of the self, devoid of nientj 
states? If 80, in what does its 'existence' consist? And 1 
not, (how does it happen that there is any period in to! 
life of the soul when mental states, whose existence consists ii 
I>eing experienced, are not experienced ? In the third place, it 
is ai^ed that if it l<e laid down " that we can observb nothing 
except as an object," then " we ai'e logically cut ofl' from f 
knowledge." The ambiguous use of the word " object " is 
of the great scandals in philosophy, and I do not think thf 
anything profitable is to be gained by discussing the questio 
whether or no the self is experienced wholly, or in part, or i 
at all, as au object, until we have definitely settled what ^ 
mean by " object." If by ' object ' Ire signified what it usually 
signified for Kant, namely, a centre of reference for sensuous 
predicates, it is mniuestionably true that " the felt presence o 
a self" is " not experienced wholly as an object," but, in tbi 
case, as Eant pointed out, there is a good deal else i 
experience Ijesides the self of which the same must be said. 
If, however, ' object ' be defined as " whatever consciousness in 
any way ci^nizes, or, cognizing, feels any kind of interest ia^ 
{^Dictionary of Philosophy, ii, 192), then it is difficult to i 
how the self can be experienced, even on the Cartesian theon 
except as an ' object." * 

As regards the latter of the two propositions laid dow 
above, it has been maintained I'ecently.t that in being awai 
of anything, whether of material things in space or of our ow 



* It seems to me, I confess, a mistake to identify 'content ftppl 
hended ' with ' object,' and in m;f pr«viou4 paper I did not intend ^ 
implj any such identification. I tried, at all events, to reserve the U 
'object,' for such c>ut«iiti( as cairied with them specific reference to ■ 
existent reality. 

t Pide Mr. Moore's article in Mind. N.S., lii, almidy referred tov 
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sensations, or of what not, we .ire directly aware of objects, | 
which when we are aware of them are precisely what they J 
would he if we were not aware, in other worcJa, that our i 
subjective modes of apprehension are not responsihle for any 1 
features in the ohject apprehended. Objects of knowledge, or 1 
concepts, are not contents of psychical states : ' blue,' 
example, " is as little a mere content of my experience, when I 
experience it, as the most exalte<l and independent real thing of 
which I am ever aware." Consciousness, that is to say, stands 
face to face with its object, and simply knows ; the fact of its 
being known in no way affects the character of the object. We 
are not yet in a position to criticise this theory to any advantage ; 
we need to be informed as to the way in which its author would 
deal with some obvious psychological facts ; how, for example, he 
would account for the different appearances of what is usually i 
taken to be the same object to different minds, or for differences ] 
in the same object tine, as usually supposed, to varying degrees of I 
attention, what reality he would attach to objects of memory, of | 
imagination, and of dream states, and particularly the explana- 
tion he would offer of feeling, before the whole bearing of the I 
theory can become apparent. Here I desire only to press 
one consideration. "Whatever else may be implied by the 
attitude of heiny aware of an individual object, it would 
generally be admitted that it involves at least a process of 
discriminating, comparing, relating. To discriminate or to- 
compare or to i-elate at all implies, of course, a certain plurality 
of what we will call, in the language of the theory in question,, 
given objects. But it imphes just as certainly some common 
point of reference. Two objects, A and E, can only he com- 
pared or disciiminated if they be somehow related in common 
to the discriminating or comparing Consciousness, the unity of 
which is an indispensable condition for the recognition of any 
connectedness in the objects cognized. If, now, we assume the 
objects known to be separate from the act of apprehension, we 
shall find it a hopeless business to offer any explanation of how 
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it comes alxmt that as the process of discriminating and 
comparing proceeds, the object known preseuts different 
appearances to the apprehending mind. If, for instance, we 
say that apprehension of a particular object as A has resulted 
in the recognition of its resem.blance to other objects, the refer- 
ence of A to a class, clearly the object A afUr being referred 
to a class presents features which were not originally given to be 
apprehended. Moreover, on account of such reference, chai 
teristics before unnoticed will now become apparent, others tl 
before were vague will how become definite and distinct, and 
en. Are not these differences in the apprehended object clear] 
due to our subjective mode of apprehension ? And, if so, is tl 
conclusion to be avoided that the ways in wiiich the object A ia 
apprehended must be distinguished from the object A, as it may 
he supposed to be apart from such apprehension ? Now, the 
case here cited is but a familiar instance of what holds qui 
generally in conscious experience. Not even the simph 
crudest apprehension of au object can be accounted ft 
psychologically without bringing to our aid in the expositi( 
the notion of a discriminative activity which 
identical with the more mature acts of what it is customary 
to call tliinking. Instead of assuming isolated single objects 
as originally given, we are hound to insist that any singleness 
or definiteness is the result of discrimination whicli enables us 
to relate one object to an increased number of its surroundings. 
The original datum from which we start in conscious esperi- 
ence is not that of a multiplicity of separate objects, 
comparison of which we attain to ideas of their relation, 
an indefined, ill-differentiated whole, out of which by successive 
acts of discriminating there gradually emerge for consciousness 
definite objects. In the light of this consideration, a theory 
that would separate the apprehending act from that which is 
apprehended and consequently deny that any features in the 
latter are dependent upon the former, renders, I should aay, 
terms of the antithesis not only inexplicable but uuinteHighh 
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I revert, in conclusion, onee more to Kant. Compelled i 
though we be to reject the notion of things-in-themselves, the , 
ioregoing lines of reflexion point ta the conclusion that it was 
a true inatinct which restrained Kant from the attempt to , 
regard knowledge as a self-esiatent whole, aud thus to make ■ 
the identification of Truth with Existence, which, as a matter I 
of fact, ia the characteristic trait of Idealism in all its form 
Kant saw that EeaHty could not he exhausted in knowledge 
■or experience, although he made the mistake, which the sub- 
sequent idealistic syatems have at least taught us to avoid, of 
flupposing that that which knowledge or experience could not 
take up into itself was richer, or at least higher in worth, than 
anything which could he comprehended within its range. His 
■fatal sundering of the ultimately real from its appearances led 
him enormously to undervalue the significance of experience, 
and to overvalue in equal measure the significance of mere 
existence. He did not fall, indeed, into the en'or of ascribing 
to intellectual apprehension the " trifling business " of co^ryi 
as best it could the interplay of existent realities ; but hia 
'Copernican idea did not extend to the abandonment of the 
ancient prejudice that the realm of intelligence and its objects 
must needs be of inferior rank to that which lies beyond. 
And yet, as we have seen, the tendency of Kant's thought ia 
to draw more and more of that assumed external reality into 
the sphere of the known and knowable, until, when the 
phenomenal world is treated from the point of view of 
Bewusstsein ubeThaujit, the separation of phenomena from 
so-called things-in-themselves is on the verge of breaking 
■down. One is almost inclined to say that, then, phenomena, 
■even for Kant, could be nothing less than the knowable 
aspects of real things, and that the noumenal aspect of these 
isame things could be nothing more than that refractory 
element which remains, so to apeak, behind or beneath the 
knowable. Not the appearance of reality, but the reality of 
appearance is Die logical outcome of this trend of thought. 
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AVhat gfadually issues forth into the fabiic of our experience 
we have no reason for wishing to exchange for that \vhich 
exists outside. Tlie being of things, as Lotze points out, only 
cornea to its full reality in that as which they appenr to us j 
nil that they are before such manifestation is but the mediating 
preparation for this tinal realization of their meaning. "The 
fact tliat the influence of the existent and of its change* 
condition within rational minds the appearance of a world of 
sensation is no vain addition to the connection of tilings, as- 
if the import of all existence and action would be complete 
without it; on the contrary, it is itself one of the greatest, or 
rather the greatest, of all events, beside whose depth and 
importance all else that could take place amongst the coni 
stiluents of the universe sinks into insignificance." "Inste 
of complaining that in sensation the existing properties < 
things outside ua are not represented, we should rejoice that 
something so much greater and fairer comes in its place," 

According, then, to the view here taken, existence is not 
that to which truth must correspond ; it would be nearer tin 
mark to say that truth is that to which existence must corre-^ 
spond. Tlie existent is not as such the ultimately real ; it is 
only tliat part of the real which is subservient to, or the 
instrumentality by means of which, apprehension of truth 
comes about. It is the mechanism, or, to nae Lotze's words 
the Cferippe, of reahty, whilst experience or truth is the essence; 
the meaning, the life of reality. Reality is not merely the ' 
mechanical world, but the mechanical world filled out and 
amplified with the richness of complete experience. Ami 
experience or truth ia not to be conceived as a resultant, or 
product, thrown up by, or generated out of, the mechanism that 
conditions the circumstance of its apprehension on the part of 
conscious subjects. It ia true that what we call the same 
object is variously apprehended by different minds, and such 
variation is due no doubt to differences in the conditions 
whereby apprehending in finite centres comes about. It i» 
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true also that to describe the contents apprehended as though 
they were so many given facts, upon which the operations of 
the mind are directed, is to confer upon them a substantive 
character which they do not possess; they are not entities 
flitting about in the void, like the etScoXa of Democritus and 
the Epicureans ; it is only in and through acts of apprehension 
that contents are possible at alL But it is one thing to say 
that they are possible only in and through acts of apprehension ; 
it is quite another thing to say that they are caused or created 
by those activities. The specific qualities we discriminate as 
colours and sounds, as pleasures and pains, and so on, are 
sui generis ; they cannot be deduced as effects from the processes 
which serve as the medium of their appearance. In the light 
of these considerations, the question whether what exists is to 
be conceived as ultimately material or psychical in nature 
seems of quite subordinate importance. We know as little of 
the existent structure of what we call matter as we do of the 
existent structure of what we call mental states. On the one 
hand, no result of physical science would have violence done to 
it by the hypothesis that the mechanical processes of nature 
bear to the complete system of Knowledge or Truth a relation 
similar to that which the mental states of a finite mind bear to 
knowledge or truth as apprehended by it. On the other hand, 
no serious human interest would be really imperilled by the 
theory which Dr. Adamson was inclined to adopt, that an act 
of apprehending is a mode or process of change of a certain 
complex configuration of matter in space.* The resemblance to 
materialism here is only a superficial resemblance; for the 
essential point is, as Dr. Adamson himself fully allows, that the 
mechanical substratum, whatever its nature, forms merely, so 
to speak, the skeleton of the real, and is misrepresented until 
due account be taken of the fact that it is subservient to the 
life of mind. Mind lives only through the apprehension of 

* Development of Modem Philosophy, vol. i, p. 355. 
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truth, and an investigation of the nature and conditions of 
knowledge or truth must always remain the chief requisite for 
any philosophical determination of ultimate reality. I will 
simply add that the validity of the reasoning by which Kant 
endeavoured to prove that the possibility of knowledge implies 
a transcendental ground does not seem to me to be impaired 
by anything I have been contending in this paper. 
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ABSTEACT OF MINUTES OF THE PEOCEEDINGS 
OF THE AEISTOTELIAN SOCIETY FOE THE 
TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION. 



Meeting, November 7th, 1904, at 8 p.m. Dr. Hastings Eashdall, 
President, in the Chair, — The President delivered the Inaugural 
Address on " Moral Objectivity and its Postulates." The 
President invited discussion, and the following members took 
part : Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, Dr. Stanton Coit, Mr. Shear- 
man, Mr. Carr, Dr. Goldsbrough, Mr. Boutwood, Mr. Kaibel, 
and Professor Boyce Gibson. The President replied. 

Meeting, December 5th, 1904, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson, V.P., in the Chair. — Mr. T. Percy Nunn was elected 
a member. Professor G. Dawes Hicks read a paper on 
"Idealism and the Problem of Knowledge and Existence." 
A discussion followed, in which the Chairman, Mr, Carr, 
Mr. Spiller, and Dr. Goldsbrough took part. Professor Dawes 
Hicks replied. 

Meeting, January 2nd, 1905, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H» 
Hodgson, V.P., in the Chair. — ^A paper was read by Mr. H. 
Sturt on " The Line of Advance in Philosophy." A discussion 
followed, in which the Chairman, Mr, Benecke, Mr. Spiller, 
Mr. Nunn, Mr. Finberg, Mr. Shearman, and Professor 
Lutoslawski took part. Mr. Sturt replied. 

Meeting, February 6th, 1905, at 8 p.m. The President in the 
Chair. — Mr. F. C. S. Schiller was elected a member. Professor 
W. E. Boyce Gibson read a paper on " Self -Introspection. "^ 
A discussion followed, in which the President, Mr. Shadworth 
Hodgson, Mr. Solomon, Mr. Carr, Dr. Goldsbrough, Mr. Nunn, 
Mr. Shearman, and Mr. Benecke took part. Professor Boyce 
Gibson replied. 
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Meeting, March 6th, 1905, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the Chair. — Mr. J. Solomon was elected a member. 
Dr. J. L. Mclntyre read a paper on "Value Feelings and 
Judgments of Value." A discussion followed, in which the 
Chairman, Mr. Benecke, Mr. Boutwood, and Mr. Carr took 
part. Dr. Mclntyre replied. 

Meeting, April 3rd, 1905, at 8 p.m. The President in the Chair. — 
Mr. A. T. Shearman read a paper on "Some Controverted 
Points in Symbolic Logic." A discussion followed, in which 
the President, Mr. Bertrand Russell, Mr. Hodgson, Mr. Benecke, 
Dr. Goldsbrough, Mr. Spiller, Mr. Nunn, and Mr. Carr took 
part. Mr. Shearman replied. 

Meeting, May 1st, 1905, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the Chair. — A paper by Mr. Clement C. J. Webb 
on "The Personal Element in Philosophy" was read. A 
discussion followed, in which the Chairman, Mr. Benecke, 
Mr. Carr, and Mr. Boutwood took part. 

Meeting, June 5th, 1905, at 8 p.m. Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
V.P., in the Chair. — The Report of the Committee for the 
Twenty-Sixth Session was read. Dr. Hastings Rashdall was 
elected President for the ensuing Session. Professor G. Dawes 
Hicks, Mr. G. E. Moore, and Professor Sorley were elected 
Vice-Presidents. Mr. Boutwood was elected Treasurer and 
Mr. H. W. Carr, Honorary Secretary. Mr. Kaibel and 
Dr. Goldsbrough were elected Auditors. A paper was read 
by Mr. H. W. Carr on " The Metaphysical Criterion and its 
Implications." A discussion followed, in which the Chairman, 
Mr. JBenecke, Mr. Shearman, Mr. Boutwood, and Dr. Golds- 
brough took part. Mr. Carr replied. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMxMITTEE FOR THE 

TWENTY-SIXTH SESSION. 

{Read at the Meeting on June bth, 1905.) 

The Session was opened on November 7th, 1904, with the 
Presidential Address by Dr. Hastings Rashdall on " Moral Objec- 
tivity and its Postulates." Papers have been read by Professor 
G. Dawes Hicks on " Idealism and the Problem of Knowledge and 
Existence " ; Mr. H. Sturt on " The Line of Advance in Philosophy " ; 
Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson on " Self-Introspection " ; Dr. J. L. 
Mclntyre on "Value Feelings and Value Judgments"; Mr. A T. 
Shearman on " Some Controverted Points in Symbolic Logic " ; 
Mr. Clement C. J. Webb on " The Personal Element in Philosophy '' \ 
and Mr. H. W. Carr on " The Metaphysical Criterion and its 
Implications." These papers have all been printed and form 
Volume V of the "Proceedings." 

We deeply regret to record the loss, by death, of two of our 
members — Mr. C. C. Massey and Mr. G. S, Rhodes. Mr. Massey 
became a member of the Society in 1883, and though not able to 
be a regular attendant at our meetings, he took great interest in 
our work and was himself a devoted student of Philosophy. 

Three new members have joined during the Session, and we 
have lost two of our number by resignation. 
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EULES OF THE AEISTOTELIAN SOCIETY. 



Name. 

I. — This Society shall be called " The Abistotelun Society 
FOB THE Systematic Study of Philosophy," or, for a short title, 
" The Aristotelian Society." 

Objects. 

II. — The object of this Society shall be the systematic study of 
Philosophy; 1st, as to its historic development; 2iid, as to its 
methods and problems. 

Constitution. 

III. — This Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, 
a Treasurer, a Secretary, and Members. The Officers shall con- 
stitute an Executive Committee. Every Ex-President shall be a 
Vice-President. 

Subscription. 

IV. — The annual subscription shall be one guinea, due at the 
first meeting in each session. 

Admission of Members. 

V. — Any person desirous of becoming a member of the 
Aristotelian Society shall apply to the Secretary or other 
officer of the Society, who shall lay the application before the 
Executive Committee, and the Executive Committee, if they 
think fit, shall nominate the candidate for membership at an 
ordinary meeting of the Society. At the next ordinary meeting 
after such nomination a ballot shall be taken, when two-thirds of 
the votes cast shall be required for election. 
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Corresponding Members. 

VI. — Foreigners may be elected as corresponding members of 
the Society. They shall be nominated by the Executive Com- 
mittee, and notice having been given at one ordinary meeting, 
their nomination shall be voted upon at the next meeting, 
when two-thirds of the votes cast shall be required for their 
election. Corresponding members shall not be liable to the 
annual subscription, and shall not vote. 

Election of Officers. 

VII. — The President, three Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and 
Secretary shall be elected by ballot at the last meeting in each 
session. Should a vacancy occur at any other time, the Society 
shall ballot at the earliest meeting to fill such vacancy, notice 
having been given to all the members. 

Sessions and Mektings. 

VIII. — The ordinary meetings of the Society shall be on the 
first Monday in every month from November to June, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Committee. Such a course shall con- 
stitute a session. Special meetings may be ordered by resolution 
of the Society or shall be called by the President whenever 
requested in writing by four or more members. 

Business of Sessions. 

IX. — At the last meeting in each session the Executive 
Committee shall report and the Treasurer shall make a financial 
statement, and present his accounts audited by two members 
appointed by the Society at a previous meeting. 

Business of Meetings. 

X. — Except at the first meeting in each session, when the 
President or a Vice-President shall deliver au address, the study 
of Philosophy in both departments shall be pursued by means of 
discussion, so that every member may take an active part in the 
work of the Society. 
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Proceedings. 

XI. — The Executive Committee are entrusted with the care of 
publishing or providing for the publication of a selection of the 
papers read each session before the Society. 

Business Resolutions. 

XII. — No resolution affecting the general conduct of the 
Society and not already provided for by Bule XIV shall be put 
unless notice has been given and the resolution read at the 
previous meeting, and unless a quorum of five members be 
present. 

Visitors. 

XIII. — Visitors may be introduced to the meetings by 
members. 

Amendments. 

XIV. — Notices to amend these rules shall be in writing and 
must be signed by two members. Amendments must be announced 
at an ordinary meeting, and notice having been given to all the 
members, they shall be voted upon at the next ordinary meeting, 
when they shall not be carried unless two-thirds of the votes cast 
are in their favour. 
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